








MYCOLOGIA 


VoL. IV NOVEMBER, 1912 No. 6 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF FUNGI—XII 


Wititiam A. MurriLu 


The figures on the accompanying plate’ were all drawn from 
specimens collected in and near Bronx Park, New York City, and 
represent a few of the many attractive and highly-colored species 
included in the genus Russula. This very difficult genus is now 
being monographed for NortH AMERICAN FL Lora by Dr. Ger- 
trude S. Burlingham, who has kindly determined for me the 
species here figured. 

Most of the members of this genus are edible, and some of 
them are particularly good, but they are usually scattered, are 
fragile and perishable, become infested early with a variety of 
insects, are eaten by squirrels and other animals, and resemble 
one another so closely that it is advisable to go to the trouble 
of tasting nearly every specimen before selecting it for the table. 
There are no violently poisonous species known in this genus, 
and if specimens have a mild taste and an agreeable odor they 
are probably harmless, but it must always be remembered that it 
is necessary to test each new species thoroughly before using it 
in any quantity for food. The botanical characters of the genus 
are not difficult to learn, and it may be distinguished from the 
nearest related genus, Lactaria, by the absence of a milky juice 
in the tissues of the sporophore. 


[Mycotocia for September, 1912 (4: 231-287), was issued August 28, 1912] 
1 This plate should be numbered 76 instead of 74. 
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Russula sericeonitens Kauffman 
SILKY-SHINING RUSSULA 
Plate 76. Figure 1. X1 


Pileus regular, convex to plane or depressed, gregarious, reach- 
ing 9 cm. broad; surface smooth, rather viscid, dark-purple, 
blackish-purple at the center, not striate on the margin; context 
rather thick, white, mild to the taste, odor not characteristic; 
lamellae white, becoming slightly yellowish with age but not 
ochraceous; spores subglobose, roughly tuberculate, hyaline, 
8-10; stipe cylindric, equal, smooth, dry, milk-white, 5-7 cm. 
long, scarcely 2 cm. thick. 

Collected on the ground in oak woods near Bronx Park, New 
York City, September 10, 1910, by W. A. Murrill. Described in 
1909 from northern Michigan, where it is not uncommon in 
mixed woods during July and August, usually growing solitary. 
The spores of the typical plant are recorded as 6-7.5 p. 


Russula Mariae Peck 
Mary’s RussuLa 
Plate 76. Figures 2 and 8. X1 


Pileus fleshy, convex and subumbilicate to depressed, reaching 
7 cm. broad; surface dry, rose-red or purple with darker disk, 
having a bloom like a peach, margin slightly striate at times, 
especially in old plants ; context thin, of good flavor, white, pink- 
ish under the cuticle, odor not characteristic; lamellae white or 
stramineous, broad, subcrowded, interveined; spores subglobose, 
minutely conic-tuberculate, yellow, 7; stipe equal, solid, rosy, 
sometimes partly white, glabrous, about 1.3-1.5 cm. thick. 


Common under oaks throughout the eastern United States. 
Figure 8 represents the more usual form; figure 2 shows a variety 
having lilac or violet tints with a beautiful white bloom or prui- 
nosity. This is one of our prettiest species, as well as one of the 
best for the table. 

Russula emetica Fries 


Emetic RussuLA 
Plate 76. Figure 3. X 1 


Pileus regular, firm to fragile, convex to plane or depressed, 
5-8 cm. broad; surface viscid when young, polished, red, often 
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fading to pallid or yellowish, cuticle separating very readily ; con- 
text white, reddish under the cuticle, very acrid to the taste; 
lamellae white, then dull-yellowish, free, subdistant, broad, equal ; 
spores globose, echinulate, hyaline, 8-10; stipe rosy or whitish, 
glabrous, spongy-solid, 3-7 cm. long, 1-1.5 cm. thick. 

Common in woods throughout Europe and the eastern United 
States, often growing where logs have decayed. Distinguished 
by its red color, viscid surface, readily separating cuticle, and 
very acrid taste. In addition to its acrid quality, it is definitely 
poisonous, containing small quantities of choline, pilzatropine, 
and probably muscarine. When taken in any quality, it acts 
as a prompt emetic. It is mainly because of this species that 
most specimens of Russula should be tasted before selecting 
them for food. 


Russula sulcatipes sp. nov. 
FURROWED-STEMMED RUSSULA 
Plate 76. Figure 4. X1 


Pileus convex to plane or depressed, reaching 7 cm. broad; 
surface dry, pruinose, smooth, pale avellaneous-isabelline, slightly 
striate on the margin, becoming more conspicuously so on dry- 
ing; context very thin, white, very firm, mild and nutty to the 
taste, odor not characteristic; lamellae white, becoming cream- 
colored or somewhat darker on drying, adnate, plane, subdistant ; 
spores globose, roughly tuberculate, hyaline under a microscope, 
7-9; stipe equal or slightly enlarged below, with rather con- 
spicuous longitudinal raised lines, milk-white, glabrous, solid, 
about 5 cm. long and 1.3 cm. thick. 

Type collected on the ground in oak woods near Bronx Park, 
New York City, September 10, 1910, by W. A. Murrill. 


Russula obscura Romell 
OBSCURE RUSSULA 
Plate 76. Figure 5. XI 


Pileus convex to expanded or depressed, reaching 12 cm. broad ; 
surface slightly viscid, vinosous at the center, much paler vinos- 
ous toward the margin, slightly striate on the immediate margin, 
usually decorated with bits of earth and leaves that are carried 
upward as the sporophore emerges from the soil; context white, 
at first mild, at length somewhat peppery; lamellae white or 
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straw-yellow when viewed perpendicularly, becoming somewhat 
cinereous or discolored on drying; spores subglobose, roughly 
tuberculate, hyaline, 8; stipe white with a cinereous tint, smooth, 
ochraceous, solid, 6 & 2-2.5 cm. 

Collected on a rather dry bank at the edge of oak woods near 
Bronx Park, New York City, May 22, 1910, by W. A. Murrill. 
Described from Sweden. 


Russula uncialis Peck 
Incnu RussuLa 
Plate 76. Figure 6. X1 


Pileus thin, very fragile, convex to plane or depressed, 2.5-4.5 
cm. broad; surface dry or slightly viscid, glabrous or minutely 
granulose, at times obscurely striate on the margin, red or rosy 
with incarnate or testaceous hues; context thin, white, of mild 
flavor, without odor; lamelae white, becoming stramineous or 
cremeous, interveined, subcrowded, narrow behind; spores glo- 
bose, rough, hyaline, 7-8; stipe equal or enlarging below, gla- 
brous, spongy or stuffed, milk-white, rarely reddish, 2.5-4 cm. 
long, 4-10 mm. thick. 

Collected under an oak on the grounds of the New York 
Botanical Garden. Found sparingly in certain localities in the 


eastern United States. 


Russula foetens Pers. 
FETID RUSSULA 
Plate 76. Figure 7. X1 


Pileus firm, rather thin, globose to plane or slightly depressed, 
5-10 cm. broad; surface very viscid, slimy, conspicuously striate- 
tuberculate, ochraceous-melleous, testaceous-fulvous in the center 
with small bay or blackish areas; context whitish, tardily acrid 
and mucilaginous to the taste, with odor of prussic acid; lamellae 
mostly equal, adnate or adnexed, subcrowded, arcuate, white, 
staining brownish when injured, usually decorated with small 
drops of water when the air is damp; spores globose, strongly 
echinulate, hyaline, 10; stipe cylindric, equal or somewhat ven- 
tricose, glabrous or subglabrous, white, staining brownish when 
injured, hollow, 5-8 cm. long, 1-2 cm. thick. 


This conspicuous species is common under oaks in groves or 
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woodlands throughout most of Europe and the United States, 
sometimes occurring in great quantity in one spot. Its odor is 
similar to that of peach kernels, and in some specimens it is 
strong and unpleasant, although at times it may be scarcely 
noticeable. This unpleasant odor and the very slimy character 
of the surface render the plant unattractive and one would hardly 
collect it for food. It is known to be definitely poisonous to 
a certain extent and should always be avoided by mycophagists. 


Russula rubriochracea sp. nov. 
RED ANP YELLOW RUSSULA 
Plate 76. Figure 9. X1 


Pileus convex to plane or slightly depressed, reaching 6 cm. 
broad; surface red or purple with a bloom, darker in the center, 
not at all striate, dry, smooth, margin entire, concolorous; con- 
text white, thin, taste at first nutty, becoming distinctly but not 
violently acrid, odor not characteristic; lamellae exactly ochra- 
ceous even in a very young stage, adnexed, plane, subdistant ; 
spores subglobose, roughly tuberculate, hyaline under a micro- 
scope, ochraceous in mass, 8-11 »; stipe tapering below, smooth, 
dry, glabrous, pale rose-colored or lilac, about 4.5 cm. long and 
1.3 cm. thick. 

Type collected on the ground in oak wooks near Bronx Park, 
New York City, September 10, 1910, by W. A. Murrill. Re- 
lated to R. Mariae, but estriate, acrid, and with yellow lamellae. 


New York BotanicaL GARDEN, 








THE AGARICACEAE OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST—III 


WitiiaM A. MurRILi 
(WiTH PLATE 77, CONTAINING 2 FIGURES) 


The species here treated have brown or black spores. Some 
of them are celebrated for their edible qualities. No dangerously 
poisonous species are known to belong to this group, although 
many of them have not been tested. 


Spores brown. 
Annulus present. 
Lamellae free. 1. AGARICUS. 
Lamellae adnate. 2. STROPHARIA. 
Annulus absent; veil appendiculate. 


Scattered or subcespitose, rarely densely cespitose ; 


surface hygrophanous, viscid, or squamulose. 3. DrosopHiLa, 
Densely cespitose; surface firm, dry, glabrous. 4. HyPHOLOMa. 
Spores black or olivaceous. 5. GOMPHIDIUS. 


1. Acaricus (Dill.) L. Sp. Pl. 1171. 1753 


1. AGARICUS CAMPEsTRIS L. Sp. Pl. 1173. 1753 


Seattle, Washington, Zeller 109; Golden Gate Park, California, 
Murrill 1114; La Honda, California, Murrill & Abrams 1251, 
1277; Stanford University, California, Nohara 2, Miss Patter- 
son 17, Baker 130; California, Harper; Kadiak, Alaska, Trelease 
504. 


2. AGARICUS CALIFORNICUS Peck, Bull. Torrey Club 22: 203. 
1895 


Pileus at first subconic, becoming convex, minutely silky or 
fibrillose, whitish, tinged with purple or brownish-purple on the 
disk; flesh whitish; lamellae close, free, pink becoming purplish, 
then blackish-brown; stem rather long, solid or stuffed, equal or 
tapering upward, distinctly and rather abruptly narrowed above 
the entire, externally silky annulus, pallid or brownish; spores 
broadly ellipsoid, 5-6 & 4-5 p. 
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Pileus 2.5-7.5 cm. broad; stem 4-7.5 cm. long, 4-8 mm. thick. 

Type collected by McClatchie under oak trees near Pasadena, 
California. Said by the author to resemble 4. haemorrhoidarius 
in size, shape, and habitat, but to differ in color and surface 
adornment. According to Baker, it is abundant and much col- 
lected for food in pastures and lawns about Stanford University. 

Pasadena, California, McClatchie; Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, Baker 123, Dudley 179, Nohara 39; Searsville, Cali- 
fornia, W. G. Johnston. 


3. AGARICUS HAEMORRHOIDARIUS Fries, Hymen. Eur. 281. 


1872 


Berkeley Camp, California, Harper. The specimens were de- 
termined as above by Professor Harper when collected. They 
also agree with plants at Albany so determined by Dr. Peck. 


4. AGARICUS sILvICOLA Sacc. Syll. Fung. 5: 998. 1887 


Agaricus campestris silvicola Vitt. Fung. Mang. 43. 1835. 
Agaricus bulbosus McClatchie, Proc. S. Cal. Acad. Sci. 1: 382. 

1897. 

This species was found commonly in woods. The spores are 
rather small, measuring 5 X 3.5 p. 

Seattle, Washington, Murrill 231, 281, 478, 581, Zeller 106; 
Stanford University, California, McMurphy 133, Miss Patter- 
SON 3, 33. 


5. AGARIcus PLAcoMyces Peck, Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Mus. 
29: 40. 1878 
Seattle, Washington, Murrill 285, 524; Muir Woods, Cali- 
fornia, Murrill 1130. The specimen from Muir Woods was avel- 
laneous-umbrinous at the center, becoming blackish on drying, 
and the stipe below the annulus was prominently marked with 
close, concentric, irregular ridges. 


6. AGaricus sitvaticus Schaeff. Fung. Bav. 62. 1800 


Tacoma, Washington, Murrill 722: surface densely covered 
with large reddish-brown scales; spores ellipsoid, 6 X 3.5 ph. 
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Searsville Lake, California, McMurphy 115: scales more broken 
into fibrils and color somewhat darker, but otherwise like the 
Washington plants. 


7. AGARICUS PATTERSONAE Peck, Bull. Torrey Club 34: 347. 
1907 

Pileus fleshy, firm, convex or nearly plane, glabrous or minutely 
silky, white or whitish, often mottled with brownish squamules ; 
flesh firm, white, taste fungoid; lamellae close, free, pink, becom- 
ing blackish-brown or black with age; stem equal or slightly 
tapering upward, firm, stuffed, bulbous, white or whitish, the 
annulus white, often rupturing and partly adhering to the margin 
of the pileus; spores broadly ellipsoid, 8-9 » long, 5-6 broad. 

Pileus 6-14 cm. broad; stem 7-12 cm. long, 2—3 cm. thick. 

Described from specimens collected by Miss Patterson under 
pine and cypress trees at Stanford University, California. The 
types at Albany are in poor condition, but the photograph ac- 
companying them shows imbricated fibrils and scales over the 
surface similar to those of the dark form of A. campestris, to 
which it seems closely related. 

Stanford University, California, Miss Patterson 18. 


8. Agaricus hondensis sp. nov. 


Pileus convex to plane or somewhat depressed, solitary, 7 cm. 
broad; surface dry, smooth, glabrous, white to slightly purplish- 
black, the center concolorous; lamellae free, crowded, ventri- 
cose, at length fuliginous; spores ellipsoid, smooth, pale purplish- 
brown under a microscope, 5 X 2.5; stipe somewhat fusiform 
with a small bulb, dry, smooth, glabrous, white, 9 cm. long, I cm. 
thick at the center; annulus ample, simple, persistent, fixed, 
superior. 

Type collected in sandy loam under redwoods at Ca Honda, 
California, November 25, 1911, W. A. Murrill & L. R. Abrams 
1260. 


g. AGARICUS BIVELATUS Peck, Bull. Torrey Club 36: 335. 1909 


Pileus fleshy, thin, broadly convex, radiately fibrillose and floc- 
cose, cream-colored slightly tinged with pink, smoky-brown in 
the center; lamellae thin, close, free, pink then seal-brown; stem 
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equal or slightly bulbous, glabrous, shining, white-floccose at 
the top, stuffed or hollow, cream-colored, with a narrow double 
annulus which at length disappears; spores subglobose, 5-6 pn X 
4-5 b. 
Pileus 4-5 cm. broad; stem 3.5-6 cm. long, 8-11 mm. thick. 
Described from specimens collected by Baker under oaks at 
Claremont, California. 


10. AGARICUS SUBNITENS Peck, Bull. Torrey Club 36: 335. 
1909 

Pileus fleshy, broadly convex or slightly depressed in the 
center, densely fibrillose, shining on the margin, cream- or tan- 
colored; flesh white; lamellae thin, close, free, pink becoming 
dark-brown; stem equal or slightly thickened below, stuffed or 
hollow, white and fibrillose above, cream-colored and_ shining 
below with a finally deciduous brown but white-margined annu- 
lus; spores ellipsoid, purplish-brown, 6-8» X 4-5 p. 

Pileus 4.5-9.5 cm. broad ; stem 8.5-13 cm. long, 1—1.5 cm. thick. 

Described from specimens collected by Baker under oaks at 
Claremont, California. Apparently not sufficiently distinct from 
A. bivelatus. 

11. Agaricus bivelatoides sp nov. 


Pileus truncate-conic to convex with a large umbo, not fully 
expanding, drying thin, 4 cm. broad; surface minutely imbricate- 
fibrillose, dry, uniformily pale-avellaneous throughout; lamellae 
free, crowded, ventricose, becoming fuliginous; spores ellipsoid, 
smooth, purplish-brown, 5 X 2.5; stipe enlarging below, with 
very small bulb, subconcolorous, minutely fibrillose, 6 cm. long, 
4-6 mm. thick; annulus superior, simple, fixed, persistent, white. 

Type collected on the ground under redwoods near Seattle, 
Washington, October 20-November 1, 1911, W. A. Murrill 403. 
Related to A. bivelatus Peck. 


12. Agaricus comptuloides sp. nov. 


Pileus small, thin, conic to convex, umbonate, solitary, 3 cm. 
broad; surface rosy-isabelline to whitish, pinkish-brown to ful- 
vous on the umbo, dry, slightly fibrillose-scaly, margin entire, 
concolorous ; lamellae free, crowded, plane, becoming fuliginous ; 
spores ellipsoid, smooth, pale-purplish under a microscope, 5 X 
2.5; stipe smooth, polished, enlarged and white below, pinkish 
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above, becoming yellowish throughout on drying, 7 cm. long, 4 
mm. thick above, 8 mm. thick below; annulus white to yellow, 
membranous, ample, persistent, fixed just above the middle of 
the stipe. 

Collected in humus on the ground in woods near Seattle, 
Washington, October 20-November 1, 1911, W. A. Murrill 434 
(type), 523. Related to A. comptulus Fries and A. diminutivus 
Peck. 

13. Agaricus flavitingens sp. nov. 


Pileus hemispheric to broadly convex, not umbonate, drying 
thin, gregarious, 6 cm. broad; surface dry, smooth, imbricate- 
fibrillose-scaly, fulvous with a latericeous tint at the center, fad- 
ing out to stramineous toward the margin; lamellae free, ventri- 
cose, not crowded, avellaneous to umbrinous; spores ovoid, 
smooth, purplish-brown, 4-5 X 3-4; stipe cylindric, slightly 
larger at the base, smooth, glabrous, white above the annulus, 
ochraceous-tinted below, 5 cm. long, 1 cm. thick; annulus ample, 
membranous, persistent, fixed about the center of the stipe, 
white, changing to yellow on drying. 

Type collected in sandy soil in fir woods near Seattle, Wash- 
ington, October 20-November 1, 1911, W. A. Murrill 381. 


14. Agaricus Hillii sp. nov. 


Pileus regular, convex, thick and fleshy, solitary, 5-10 cm. 
broad; surface smooth, dry, subglabrous, white, slightly grayish- 
brown at the center, becoming pale-bay at the center on drying, 
margin thin, entire, decorated with fragments of the veil; con- 
text white to slightly pinkish, not changing, with pleasant taste 
and odor; lamellae free, crowded, broad, ventricose, pink to 
fuliginous; spores ellipsoid, smooth, purplish-brown under a 
microscope, 5-6 X 3.5; stipe bulbous, tapering upward, smooth, 
glabrous, white, pinkish above the annulus, stuffed or hollow, 7- 
10 cm. long, 8-12 mm. thick; annulus superior, simple, white, 
large, persistent. 

Type collected among moss and humus in open woods on 
Mayne Island, Gulf of Georgia, British Columbia, December 12, 


1904, Albert I. Hill 104. 


15. Agaricus Abramsii sp. nov. 


Pileus irregular, owing to the position of the plant, thick, 
fleshy, plane, solitary, 6 cm. broad; surface dry, finely imbricate- 
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scaly, whitish with a rosy tint; lamellae free, crowded, narrow, 
plane, pallid; spores ovoid, smooth, hyaline to pale-umbrinous 
under a microscope, 6-7 X 3.5-4; stipe eccentric, fusiform, 
white, polished, hollow, 6 X 2 cm.; annulus near the base, white, 
not conspicuous. 

Type collected on a clay bank by the roadside at 800 ft. ele- 
vation on the Santa Cruz Mountains near Palo Alto, California, 
November 25, 1911, W. A. Murrill & L. R. Abrams 1227. Dis- 
torted, owing to its position on the side of the bank. 


16. Agaricus subrufescentoides sp. nov. 


Pileus convex to subexpanded, slightly umbonate, thick and 
fleshy, solitary, reaching 10 cm. broad; surface dry, smooth, 
whitish, densely covered with imbricate, delicately-fibrillose, 
rufescent scales, except at the center, where it is glabrous and 
fulvous to bay; lamellae free, rather close, ventricose, pallid to 
pale-purplish ; spores narrowly ellipsoid, obliquely pointed at the 
base, smooth, pale purplish-brown, 6-7 X 3.5; stipe tapering 
upward, not bulbous, glabrous, white, staining slightly reddish- 
brown when bruised, 7 cm. long, I-1.5 cm. thick; annulus ample, 
membranous, simple, white, staining slightly reddish-brown, fixed, 
superior. 

Type collected on the ground in woods near Seattle, Washing- 
ton, October 20-November 1, 1911, WV. A. Murrill 501. Also 
collected near Tacoma, Washington, October 26, 1911, W. A. 
Murrill 720. 


17. Agaricus McMurphyi sp. nov. 


Pileus rather thick and fleshy, convex to expanded, solitary, 15 
cm. broad; surface moist, smooth, light-gray with purplish-brown 
fibrils, margin somewhat ragged with portions of the veil; con- 
text white, not changing when bruised, with taste and odor simi- 
lar to that of A. campestris; lamellae free, several times inserted, 
rather broad, ventricose, crowded, becoming very dark brown; 
spores ellipsoid, smooth, dark-purplish under a microscope, 5-6 
X 3-3-5; stipe subequal with a prominent bulb, subglabrous, 
stuffed, whitish below to purplish-brown above, 13 cm. long, 
2 mm. thick; veil thin, membranous, leaving a permanent, 
median annulus. 

Type collected on the ground under redwoods near Searsville 


Lake, California, January 6, 1903, James McMurphy 35. 
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18. Agaricus crocodilinus sp. nov. 


Pileus thick, convex, not fully expanding, solitary, reaching 35 
cm. broad; surface white, conspicuously ornamented with large 
gemmate warts originating from the cracking of the epidermis, 
causing it to resemble the skin of a crocodile; lamellae broad, 
ventricose, crowded, narrowed behind; spores ellipsoid, obliquely 
pointed at the base, smooth, uniguttulate, dark purplish-brown, 
11-13 X 6-7; stipe short, white, smooth, glabrous, 12 & 6 cm., 
very much inflated at the center, where it reaches 9 cm. or more 
thick; veil superior, white, membranous. (p/. 77.) 

Type collected on the ground at Ferndale, Humboldt Co., 
California, by H. J. Smith, who tested it and found it edible. 


2. STROPHARIA (Fries) Quél. Champ. Jura Vosg. 110. 1872 


I. STROPHARIA AERUGINOSA (Curt.) Quél. Champ. Jura Vosg. 
110. 1872 


California, Harper 7; Stanford University, California, Mc- 
Murphy 151. 


2. STROPHARIA SEMIGLOBATA (Batsch) Quél. Champ. Jura Vosg. 
112. 1872 


See Mycotocia for January, 1912, where this species is de- 
scribed and illustrated in color. 

Tacoma Prairies, Washington, Murrill 713; Corvallis, Oregon, — 
Murrill 970, 973, 997; Stanford University, California, Dudley 
184, Miss Kidwell 95, McMurphy 112; Searsville Lake, Cali- 
fornia, McMurphy 98. 


3. STROPHARIA STERCORARIA (Fries) Quél. Champ. Jura Vosg. 
112. 1872 


Similar to S. semiglobata in habit and appearance, but gills 
becoming brownish-black or greenish-black instead of cloudy- 
black, and spores larger and lighter in color, appearing olivaceous 
under a microscope. The spores of both species are immense and 
vary considerably in size. 

Stanford University, California, Miss Patterson 15, 30, 40, 
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Dudley 75, Nohara 4o, Abrams 200; near Palo Alto, California, 
Baker 377; Berkeley, California, Harper; near Searsville Lake, 
California, McMurphy 47. 


4. STROPHARIA MAGNIVELARIS Peck; Harriman Alaska Exped. 
Crypt. 44. 1904 


Pileus convex, becoming nearly plane, sometimes umbonate, 
glabrous or obscurely radiately fibrillose or fibrillose-squamose 
with innate or appressed fibrils, ochraceous-buff when dry; la- 
mellae moderately close, blackish-brown when mature; stems 
long, slender, glabrous, solid, slightly thickened at the base, 
whitish, the ring large, membranous, white, persistent; spores 
ellipsoid-oblong, 14-16 long, 7-8 broad. 

Pileus 2-3 cm. broad; stem 5-7 cm. long, 2—4 mm. thick. 

Described from specimens collected on the ground at Yakutat 
Bay, Alaska, Trelease 501, 503. The types at Albany resemble 
S. stercoraria, but have a larger ring, darker gills, and a more 
radiate-rugose or subsquamose cap. 


5. Stropharia semigloboides sp. nov. 


Pileus convex, thin, solitary, 1.5 cm. broad; surface smooth, 
glabrous, shining, somewhat viscid when young, cremeous, ochra- 
ceous at the center; lamellae adnate, plane, distant, pale-grayish 
to fumosous, the edges white; spores oblong-ellipsoid, smooth, 
2-guttulate, subhyaline with a faint yellowish-brown tint under 
a microscope, 8 X 4; stipe radicate, tapering upward, smooth, 
glabrous, white, slightly tinted with yellow at the base, 10 cm. 
long, including the root, 5-8 mm. thick; veil ample, white, fixed, 
persistent, fimbriate at the margin, colored above with the purp- 
lish spores. 

Type collected among leaves in woods near Seattle, Washing- 
ton, October 20—-November 1, 1911, W. A. Murrill 435. Resem- 
bling Stropharia semiglobata, but differing in habitat, with much 
paler gills and different spore characters. 


6. Stropharia longistriata sp. nov. 


Pileus conic to convex, more or less umbonate, thin, gregarious, 
2.5-5 cm. broad; surface hygrophanous, glabrous, radiate-rugose, 
isabelline to dark-cream on the umbo, whitish to dull-brown on 
the long-striate margin; lamellae adnate, narrow, plane, not 
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crowded, often whitish on the edge, pallid to purplish-brown; 
spores ellipsoid, smooth, 1-—2-guttulate, pale-purplish under a 
microscope, 7 X 3.5m; stipe milk-white throughout, smooth, 
glabrous, tapering upward, hollow, about 6 cm. long and 5 mm. 
thick; annulus very large, persistent, median, fixed, funnel- 
shaped. 

Collected in abundance on rich earth and decayed chips in an 
opening in woods near Seattle, Washington, October 20—-Novem- 
ber 1, 1911, W. A. Murrill 233 (type), 527, 604, Zeller 80, 122. 
Also collected on the ground among dead sticks in woods at 
Newport, Oregon, W. A. Murrill 1074. Similar to Hypholoma 
appendiculatum in general appearance, but always furnished with 
a conspicuous, persistent annulus. 


7. STROPHARIA BILAMELLATA Peck, Bull. Torrey Club 22: 204. 
1895 

Pileus fleshy, convex, even, whitish or yellowish, flesh pure- 
white; lamellae close, adnate, purplish-brown when mature; stem 
short, solid, white, with a well-developed pure-white annulus 
which is striately lamellate on the upper surface; spores ellip- 
soid, purplish-brown, 10 X 5-6. 

Pileus 2.5—5 cm. broad ; stem about 2.5 cm. long, 6-8 mm. thick. 

Described from specimens collected by McClatchie (840) in 
grass on the streets of Pasadena, California. With the types at 
Albany, are specimens collected by Braendle at Washington, D. 
C., which appear to be identical. 


3. DrosopuiLa Quél. Ench. Fung. 115. 1886 


It seems best to separate the genus Hypholoma as ordinarily 
known into two groups, one containing the densely cespitose 
species, such as H. sublateritium, which form a natural group, 
and the other containing H. appendiculatum, H. lacrymabundum, 
and their relatives. 


1. DROSOPHILA APPENDICULATA Quél. Ench. Fung. 116. 1886 

Hypholoma appendiculatum (Bull.) Quél. Champ. Jura Vosg. 
115. 1872. 

Hypholoma cutifractum Peck, Bull. Torrey Club 22: 490. 1895. 
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Hypholoma flocculentum McClatchie Proc. S. Cal. Acad. Sci. 
1: 381. 1897. 
Described and figured in Mycotocta for January, 1912. A 
very abundant and widely distributed edible species. 
California, Miss Patterson, H. S, Fawcett, McClatchie, Baker. 


2. Drosophila atrofolia (Peck) 
Hypholoma atrofolium Peck, Bull. Torrey Club 23: 417. 1896. 


Pileus submembranous, at first convex or hemispheric, then 
broadly convex, commonly umbonate, minutely and irregularly 
furrowed, striate to the apex when mature, hygrophanous, burnt- 
umber or wood-brown when moist, fading to pale-tawny or 
cream color in drying, veil fugacious ; lamellae subdistant, adnate, 
at first pale-brown or drab, then dark seal-brown, almost black; 
stem slender, fibrillose, hollow, pallid or cream color; spores very 
dark brown, ellipsoid, 10 X 5; pileus 18-48 mm. broad; stem 
2.5-6 cm. long, 2-3 mm. thick. 

Described from plants collected by McClatchie among bushes 
at Pasadena, California. At Albany, specimens from California 
collected by Copeland and also from Ohio collected by Lloyd bear 
this name. The gills of the type are almost black when mature, 
suggesting Psathyrella, but its relationships are nearer Hypho- 
loma, according to the author. 


3. Drosophila longipes (Peck) 
Hypholoma longipes Peck, Bull. Torrey Club 22: 204. 1895. 


Pileus thin, campanulate, even or obscurely striate on the 
margin, fibrillose becoming glabrous, hygrophanous, yellowish- 
brown when moist, brown or isabelline-brown when dry, the 
margin appendiculate with the very white, floccose, fugacious 
veil; lamellae narrow, close, adnate, white or whitish, becoming 
nearly black, often whitish on the edge; stem slender, long, hol- 
low, striate at the top, white, with a mycelioid tomentum at the 
base; spores ellipsoid, 12.5 & 7.5 p. 

Pileus 2.5—3 cm. broad; stem 5-12.5 cm. long, 2-5 mm. thick. 

Described from specimens collected by McClatchie in very wet 
weather among fallen leaves near Pasadena, California. Very 
thin and fragile, with stipe hollow to the very apex. Specimens 
at Albany from California sent to Dr. Peck by Miss Patterson 


in 1907 are incorrectly referred to this species. 
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4. Drosophila campanulata (Peck) 
Hypholoma campanulatum Peck, Bull. Torrey Club 36: 336. 

1909. 

Pileus thin, campanulate, dry, somewhat shining, glabrous, 
sometimes slightly appendiculate with fragments of the white 
veil, ochraceous; lamellae thin, close, nearly free, pale-brown 
becoming dark-brown, whitish on the edge; stem long, equal, 
glabrous, hollow, white or cream-colored with a soft white tomen- 
tum at the base; spores blackish-brown, ellipsoid-oblong, 8-10 
4-5 b. 

Pileus 3-4 cm. broad; stem 8-13 cm. long, 4-7 mm. thick. 

Described from specimens collected by Baker in open ground 
among shrubs, grass, and weeds, at Claremont, California. Prob- 
ably too closely related to H. longipes Peck, according to speci- 


mens examined at Albany. 


5. Drosophila californica (Earle) 
Hypholoma californicum Earle, Bull. N. Y. Bot. Gard. 2: 344. 

1902. 

Densely cespitose on or near the base of oak stumps; pileus 
thin, 5-5.5 cm., convex, then expanded and subumbonate, deep 
rich-brown, smooth, hygrophanous, margin entire (or obscurely 
striate in dried specimens); lamellae adnexed or subfree, sub- 
crowded, slightly ventricose, pale-brown at first then darker; 
spores dark purplish-brown, oblong-ellipsoid, 5-6 X 3; veil 
white, of thin fibers soon breaking away from the stem but more 
closely woven toward the margin, appendiculate; stalk 7—10 cm. 
xX 4-5 mm., equal, glabrous but uneven with small irregular 
swellings, sordid-white marked with brownish stains on drying, 
hollow, cartilaginous, fragile, often splitting; flesh thin, pale- 
brownish, unchanging, taste and smell mild (normal agaric). 

Described from specimens collected on the summit of the Coast 
Range, near Palo Alto, California, Baker 86. Related to H. 
longipes Peck, but larger, with ventricose gills and smaller spores. 


6. Drosophila ambigua (Peck) 
Hypholoma ambiguum Peck, Bull. Torrey Club 25: 325. 1808. 


Pileus thin, convex, becoming nearly plane, glabrous, sub- 
viscid when moist, straw color inclining to pale-orange, the mar- 


. 
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gin in immature plants appendiculate with the remains of the 
white, thick veil which in very young plants conceals the lamel- 
lae, but which in mature ones wholly disappears; flesh white; 
lamellae close, adnexed, grayish at first, changing to dark-brown 
where wounded, becoming blackish-brown with age; stem slender, 
equal, stuffed or hollow, squamose near the base, paler than the 
pileus; spores ellipsoid, 12.5-15 X 7.5 p. 

Pileus 5-13 cm. broad; stem 12-22 cm. long. 

Described from specimens collected by Lane in fir woods near 
Portland, Oregon, in November. The species belongs naturally 
in Stropharia, but the large veil is entirely appendiculate and 
leaves no annulus. It is one of the most striking and abundant 
gill-fungi on the Coast. 

Seattle, Washington, Murrill 245, 504, 649, Zeller 91; Mill 
City, Oregon, Murrill 868; Corvallis, Oregon, Murrill 920; 
Salem, Oregon, M. E. Peck; Muir Woods, California, Murrill 
1131; La Honda, California, Murrill & Abrams 1272; Sears- 
ville Lake, California, McMurphy 92, 117. 


4. HypnotoMa (Fries) Quél. Champ. Jura Vosg. 112. 1872 


Most of the collections cited under the two species listed below 
are without notes, and microscopic characters are of little assist- 
ance here. Persons using these specimens for comparison are 
therefore advised to do so with caution, depending rather upon 
fresh material and good descriptions. 


1. HyPHOLOMA CAPNoIDES (Fries) Sacc. Syll. Fung, 5: 1028. 
1887 


This species is rare on the Coast. It differs from H. fascicu- 
lare in having smoky-blue to purplish-brown gills and a mild 
taste. It is not credited with having cystidia, nor occurring on 
deciduous wood. 

Seattle, Washington, Murrill 473, 521, 687; Salem, Oregon, 
M. E. Peck; Muir Woods, California, Murrill 1128. 
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2. HYPHOLOMA FASCICULARE (Huds.) Quél. Champ. Jura Vosg. 
113. 1872 


This species occurs in the greatest profusion on dead wood of 
all kinds. The gills are sulfur-yellow to greenish and at length 
purplish-brown with a greenish tint. The flesh is yellow and 
intensely bitter, according to descriptions. The spores are ellip- 
soid, smooth, pale-yellow, becoming purplish-brown, 6-7 X 44, 
and cystidia are said to be present, measuring 40-50 X 10-12 un. 

Seattle, Washington, Murrill 420, 501, Zeller 92; Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, Murrill 886; Salem, Oregon, MV. E. Peck; Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, California, Miss Eastwood 14, 15; Marin County, 
California, Miss Eastwood 11; Mt. Tamalpais, Marin County, 
California, Miss Eastwood 33; Berkeley, California, Harper 20; 
Sutro Woods, California, Harper 59; California, Harper; Sears- 
ville Lake, California, McMurphy 32; Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, McMurphy 155; Monterey, California, Dudley 125; Santa 
Cruz, California, G. J. Streator; Santa Cruz Mountains, Cali- 
fornia, Dudley 108. 


5. Gompuipius Fries, Gen. Hymen. 8. 1836 


1. GOMPHIDIUS OREGONENSIS Peck, Bull. Torrey Club 25: 326. 
1898 

Pileus at first convex, becoming nearly plane or somewhat 
centrally depressed, viscid, brown or dark-brown, becoming black 
in drying, taste sweet and pleasant; lamellae numerous, rather 
close, adnate or slightly decurrent, blackish in the dried plant; 
stem short, solid, equal or slightly tapering upward, colored like 
the pileus ; spores oblong, 10—-12.5 » long, 4—5 » broad. 

Pileus 5-10 cm. broad; stem 2.5—5 cm. long, 4-10 mm. thick. 

Described from specimens collected by Dr. H. Lane in fir woods 
in Oregon. According to Dr. Lane, it grows there by the wagon 
load and is edible. I found it common both in Washington and 
Oregon. Baker states that the gills are brightly phosphorescent. 
The spores are translucent with a blackish tint under a micro- 
scope and measure 11-13 X 3.5-4.5, while in the very closely 
related G. nigricans, described by Peck from New York in 1896, 
the spores are 15-25 X 6-7.5 p. 
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Seattle, Washington, Murrill 255, 324, 500, 682; Tacoma 
Prairies, Washington, Murrill 706; Corvallis, Oregon, Murrill 
968; La Honda, California, Murrill & Abrams 1242; Stanford 
University, California, Baker 155; Santa Cruz, California, G. J. 
Streator; Berkeley, California, Harper 22. 


2. GOMPHIDIUS VINICOLOR Peck, Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Mus. 
51: 291. 1808 


Pileus thick, fleshy, convex or nearly plane, viscid, dark-red, 
becoming blackish in drying; lamellae distant, decurrent, olive- 
brown or blackish when mature, stem subequal, glabrous, solid, 
vinous-red, paler within; spores oblong-fusiform, 12-14 3.5—4 p. 


Pileus 2.5-6 cm. broad; stem 3-6 cm. long. 4-8 mm. thick. 

Described from specimens collected under pine trees at Lake 
Mohonk, New York. The western plants are larger and have 
spores measuring about 17.5 <5. The spore print is olivaceous, 
while under a microscope the spores are translucent with oliva- 
ceous tints. 

Stanford University, California, McMurphy 111, Dudley 166; 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, California, Miss Eastwood 
17, 20, Murrill 1107; Berkeley, California, W. C. Blasdale, M. A. 
Howe, Harper 54. 


3. Gomphidius tomentosus sp. nov. 


Pileus convex to slightly depressed, gregarious to subcespitose, 
reaching 6 cm. broad; surface dry, conspicuously cottony-tomen- 
tose, ochraceous, discolored-ochraceous to avellaneous at the 
center, becoming yellowish-brown or pinkish-brown on drying, 
margin concolorous, incurved, conspicuously decorated with to- 
mentum similar to that on the surface and also with a portion of 
the fibrillose veil; context ochraceous, becoming reddish-tinted on 
drying, sweetish to the taste, odor agreeable ; lamellae decurrent, 
distant, inserted, forked at times, rather thick and entire on the 
edge; spores oblong-fusiform, smooth, translucent or opaque, 
olivaceous under a microscope, 17.5-21 & 7-Qyp; stipe similar to 
the pileus in color and tomentum, inclined to be fusiform in 
shape, solid, ochraceous within, 8 cm. long, 1.5 cm. thick, with 
a cushion of long, fibrillose-tomentose hairs, instead of the usual 
form of annulus. 
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Type collected on a mossy bank in low woods near Seattle, 
Washington, October 20-November 1, 1911, W. A. Murrill 330. 
Also collected at the same time by S. M. Zeller 10, and by an 
unknown collector in 1906 on clay soil near Seaside, Oregon. It 
is an anomalous species, not suggesting Gomphidius when first 
seen, but it has several characters in common with G. vinicolor, 
‘including the very characteristic spores. 


New York Botranicat GARDEN, 

















TYPE STUDIES IN THE HYDNACEAE’ 
II. THE GENUS STECCHERINUM 


Howarp J. BANKER 


The genus Steccherinum was established by S. IF. Gray? on 
Hydnum ochraceum Pers. as the type. In Persoon’s herbarium, 
now preserved in the University of Leyden, there is a specimen 
marked in what is believed to be Persoon’s hand: “ Hydnum 
ochraceum (junius? resupinatum) Prope Parisios.” The speci- 
men has been peeled from the substratum and glued tight to the 
sheet, hymenial surface down. It is nearly wholly resupinate, 
the margin being only slightly reflexed. In consistency of sub- 
stance and character of teeth, so far as they could be made out, 
the specimen appeared to be identical with American plants com- 
monly referred to this species. 

As we have observed the plant in this country it presents a con- 
siderable degree of variation, from very thin sheets with slightly 
reflexed margins to much thicker layers with distinct prominent 
pilei. The typical form of the plant as suggested by Persoon’s 
specimen and figure,® as well as by Sowerby’s figure of Hydnum 
Daviesii,* believed to be a synonym, compared with our American 
plants most nearly like these, appears to be a thin, separable, 
membranous subiculum more or less reflexed at the margin into 
numerous thin flabelliform pilei. This typical form of the plant 
does not appear to be common with us and is usually found on 
the lower side of large prostrate limbs, spreading upward on the 
sides of the substratum until compelled to become reflexed to 
preserve the plagiotropic position of the hymenium. A more 
common form with us has a thicker subiculum and is usually 
found growing on the vertical side of standing trunks of various 

1 Investigation prosecuted with the aid of a grant from the Esther Herrman 
Research Fund of the New York Academy of Science. 

? Nat. Arr. Brit. Pl. 1: 651. 1821. 


3 Persoon, Syn. Meth. Fung. p/. 5. f. 5. 
*Sowerby, Eng. Fung. pl. 75. 
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deciduous trees, covering spots injured by fire or otherwise. The 
plant here grows spreading in a vertical position and forms 
numerous imbricated, campanulate, and often pendent pilei of 
considerable thickness. I have seen a quarter of an acre of young 
white oak twenty or twenty-five years old in which nearly every 
tree had a spot on one side near the ground and extending up 
the trunk for one or two feet bare of bark and covered with 
the sporophores of this plant. Whether the fungus had attacked 
the living tree and produced these decayed spots or whether the 
spots had been killed by other means and the fungus had taken 
possession could not be positively determined. But I think the 
latter was probably the case. It has seemed sometimes as though 
this form was a distinct species, but I have found fallen limbs 
of these same oaks on which the fungus developed too closely the 
characters of the typical H. ochraceum to warrant its being sepa- 
rated as a separate species. 


Steccherinum dichroum ( Pers. ) 


Hydnum dichroum Pers. Myce. Eur. 2: 213. 1825. 
Hydnum pudorinum Fries, Elench. 1: 133. 1828. 

The only specimen in Persoon’s herbarium throwing any light 
on this species was one sent to Persoon by Delastre marked 
“hydnum rubiginosum Dre” and renamed in Persoon’s hand 
“Hydnum dichroum.” As Persoon cites Delastre for his speci- 
men, it is probable that this is the type specimen. In consistency 
and character of teeth the plant closely resembles Steccherinum 
ochraceum, but differs in its thicker subiculum and more flabelli- 
form pilei. The plant perhaps approaches too near S. Rhois 
(Schw.) to be regarded as a distinct species. There is, however, 
a fairly well defined group of forms intermediate between S. 
ochraceum and S. Rhois, of which this specimen appears to be 
typical and which may, therefore, be regarded as constituting the 
species S. dichroum (Pers.). 

At Upsala, specimens of similar character were referred uni- 
formly to Hydnum pudorinum Fr. From the late date of most 
of these specimens it is improbable that they were ever seen by 
FE. Fries. A single specimen (of older date) was found, appar- 
ently received from Delastre and marked in Delastre’s hand 
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“hydnum rubiginosum Dre. 1823,—Dichroum Pers. Myc. Eur. 
sect. 2 add* Pag. 213.” Below this appeared in a different hand 
“pudorinum Fr.” This plant differs considerably from the speci- 
men in Persoon’s herbarium, likewise received from Delastre, and 
approaches more nearly S. ochraceum. It is possibly the speci- 
men to which Fries refers in ‘“ Hymenomycetes Europeae” 612. 
Fries himself regarded Hydnum dichroum Pers. as a synonym of 
his H. pudorinum and it seems best that the names should be 
regarded as synonyms, but the older name of Persoon has priority 
and the species should be known as Steccherinum dichroum 
(Pers.). 


STECCHERINUM Ruots (Schw.) Banker, Mem. Torrey 
Club 12: 126. 1906 


Hydnum Rhois Schw. Syn. Fung. Car. Sup. 77. 1818. 
Hydnum flabelliforme Berk. Lond. Jour. Bot. 4: 306. 1845. 
The type of H. Rhots Schw. in the Schweinitz herbarium at 
Philadelphia has disappeared. In the Berkeley herbarium at 
Kew, England, a specimen was found marked “ Hydnum Rhois 
L. v S. Herb. Schwein.” and is presumably a part of the original 
Schweinitz specimen. This particular specimen is somewhat 
smaller than the type of Hydnum flabelliforme Berk. preserved 
in the same herbarium and approaches somewhat closely to Stec- 
cherinum dichroum (Pers.), but in most of its characters is essen- 
tially the same as Hydnum flabelliforme Berk. Comparison with 
extensive collections of our American forms convinces me that 
H. Rhois cannot be successfully separated from H. flabeiliforme. 
The entire series of forms included under these three species, 
Steccherinum ochraceum (Pers.), S. dichroum (Pers.), and S. 
Rhois (Schw.), constitute a closely continuous series in which 
over refinement of species making might be able to segregate some 
five or six more or less clearly defined forms. We believe, 
however, that the three species enumerated is as close a segre- 
gation as the group will bear and it may even be reasonably ques- 
tioned whether these species are anything more than extreme 
variations of a single fundamental type. It seems to be possible 
to obtain an almost complete blending of the species by inter- 
mediate forms, some of which perhaps are really represented by 
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the synonyms. Thus H. pudorinum Fr. might be regarded as a 
form intermediate between H. ochraceum Pers. and H. dichroum 
Pers., while H. Rhois Schw. strictly interpreted is perhaps inter- 
mediate between H. dichroum Pers. and H. flabelliforme Berk. 


Steccherinum rawakense ( Pers.) 


Hydnum rawakense Pers. Freyc. Voy. Aut. du Monf. Bot. 175. 

1826. 

Hydnum reniforme Berk. & Curt. Jour. Linn. Soc. 10: 325. 1860. 
Hydnum glabrescens Berk. & Rav. Grev. 1: 97. 1873. 

Hydnum guaraniticum Speg. Fung. Guar. 34. 1883. 

Hydnum basi-asperatum Henn. Hedw. 36: 199. 1897. 

No type of H. rawakense Pers. was found in Persoon’s her- 
barium at Leyden, but in the Herbarium of Paris there was found 
a specimen with the following label apparently in Persoon’s hand; 
“ 37 hydnum rawakense Rawak. C. Sandrenaud,”’ and then there 
was added in a different hand “spec. Persoonianum.” The 
specimen would appear to be in all probability the type of the 
species. It is discolored as though it had some time been poisoned, 
and has evidently been formerly glued to a sheet teeth down, the 
teeth being gummed up with the glue.® In spite of these deformi- 
ties, there appears to be but one group of forms to ‘which it 
could belong, a species that ranges from the West Indies through 
South America and the islands of the Southern Pacific. The 
most distinctive features of the species are the thin, submembran- 
ous, spreading pilei, the pubescent, ochraceous surface with a 
somewhat clearly marked central or basal disk and a broad 
marginal portion marked with more or less distinct light and 
dark zones. At Berlin specimens of this species were noted 
from Brazil and from New Guinea, the latter having the margin 
distinctly lobed. 

The type of H. reniforme B. & C. is in the Berkeley herbarium 
at Kew and is marked “301 Hydnum reniforme Bk. Cuba, 
Wright, (Curtis).” It appears to be unquestionably the same 
thing as H. rawakense Pers. The specimen at Kew, “ Ravenel 
No. 1634,” the type of H. glabrescens, appears to me to be prob- 


5In Persoon’s herbarium several specimens were observed mounted in this 
unusual manner. See S. ochraceum. 
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ably this same species, but is not quite typical, having a thicker 
pileus, and is a little darker colored. 

At Paris a specimen was found evidently distributed by 
Spegazzini as an authentic specimen of his H. guaraniticum from 
Paraguay, June, 1883. The plant appeared to have all the char- 
acters of H. rawakense Pers. 

The type of H. basi-asperatum Henn. is in the Berlin herbar- 
ium, Germany, and was collected by E. Ule in Brazil, No. 743. 
The plant has precisely the texture, color, and tooth characters 
of Steccherinum rawakense Pers. It appears to have been a 
plant that when half grown had been turned over so as to bring 
the hymenial side upward and had then proliferated a series of 
confluent pilei from its margin, giving the margin a lobed appear- 
ance. The hymenial layer of these new growths has spread back 
over what was the upper surface of the old pileus, forming a con- 
tinuous layer which is interrupted, however, at one point where 
the characters of the upper surface of the old pileus are revealed. 
The teeth on the old lower surface now exposed upward have 
become darkened and appear weathered somewhat, but are still 
distinctly teeth and not hairs or tomentum. With this explana- 
tion the plant is identical with Moller’s specimens in the same 
herbarium mentioned by Hennings in his original description. 
This curious mare’s-nest is figured true to the specimen in Engler 
und Prantle, Die naturl. Pflanzenf. I. 1**: 145. f. 77. c-e. 


Steccherinum pusillum ( Brot.) 


Hydnum pusillum Brot. Fl. Lus. 2: 470. 1804. 
Steccherinum adustulum Banker, Mem. Torrey Club 12: 133. 

1906. 

The type of H. pusillum Brot. is probably not in existence. At 
both Kew and Upsala were found specimens from Queélet referred 
in some cases to Hydnum pusillum Fr., in others to H. pusillum 
Quél. and at Upsala the sheet itself was marked “ Hydnum pusil- 
lum Brot.” All of these specimens were undoubtedly the same 
as my Steccherinum adustulum. The species is, therefore, a 
European form as well as American, and Brotero’s description so 
well fits the characters of the plant as we know it that there seems 
to be no reasonable doubt that his name should prevail for this 
species. 
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Steccherinum Peckii sp. nov. 


Hymenophore pileate narrowing into a lateral stipe; pileus 
flabelliform, horizontal, confluent laterally, 0.5-1 cm. wide, by 
confluence often 3 cm. wide, 0.5-1.5 cm. long, thin, less than I 
mm. thick; surface glabrous or slightly puberulent, radiately 
rugose, subsulcate-zonate, light-buff, concentrically zonate with 
fine dark lines; margin thin, subrepand; substance fibrous, dry, 
brittle ; stipe lateral, more or less compressed vertically, attenuate 
to base, usually distinct, occasionally confluent, concolorous with 
pileus, 1-8 mm. long by I~5 mm. wide; hymenium ochraceous, 
more or less sharply delimited toward the stipe; teeth crowded, 
short, often decurrent as papillae on the stipe, ochraceous to buff, 
terete to compressed, sometimes forked, whitish-puberulent with 
free clavate hyphal ends, 1-2 mm. long, 9-12 to a sq. mm.; 
spores elliptical or oblong, smooth, hyaline, granular, 2—-2.5 x 
3-3.5; hyphae hyaline, firm-walled, elastic, compactly woven, 
infrequently septate; tasteless ; odorless. 


On dead maple limbs in autumn at Griffin’s Corners, Delaware 
County, N. Y. Collected by C. H. Peck. 

Type in the writer’s herbarium and in the New York State 
herbarium at Albany, N. Y. 

This elegant species is closely related to Steccherinum Rhois 
(Schw.), from which it is clearly distinguished by the nearly 
or quite glabrous surface of the pileus and by the sharply defined, 
concentric, dark lines. The surface has a somewhat silky lustre 
and this with the color markings and the graceful, clearly defined 
form of the pileus renders the species especially attractive. I 
take pleasure in dedicating this handsome species to the collector, 
our mycological Nestor, Dr. C. H. Peck, State Botanist of New 
York. 

Steccherinum basi-badium sp. nov. 

Hymenophore pileate, sessile to substipitate, somewhat con- 
fluent; pileus dimidiate to orbicular, horizontal or ascending, 
0.5-1.5 cm. wide, 0.5-1 cm. long, 0.2-0.3 mm. thick; surface 
sulcate-zonate, radiately subrugose, glabrous, light-buff at margin, 
becoming abruptly darker, umbrinous to badious toward base; 
margin very thin, acute, substerile, incurved; substance fibrous, 
dry, scarcely brittle, buff to ochraceous below, badious above ; teeth 
crowded, delicate, slender, subterete to compressed, tips minutely 


forked or fimbriate, 0.3—-0.5 mm. long * 0.1 mm. wide, pale-buff to 
ochraceous, puberulent with free clavate hyphal ends; spores not 
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observed; hyphae hyaline, firm-walled, elastic, infrequently 
septate, clamp-connections occasional, not easily separable in 
KOH; tasteless ; odorless. 

Mexico. Collected by W. A. Murrill. 

Type (Murrill 253) in the New York Botanical Garden. 

The species appears to be closely related to Hydnum rawakense 
Pers. and S. Peckii, but is more delicate, with a thinner pileus, 
and is clearly distinguished by the dark brown disk and base. 


STECCHERINUM MorGANI Banker, Mem. Torrey Club 12: 


127. 1906 

As has already been stated, the type of Hydnum glabrescens 
Berk. & Rav. is No. 1634 Ravenel, with which Berkeley also 
associated No. 385 Thwaites. These specimens are preserved 
in the Berkeley herbarium at Kew, England. No. 1634 has every 
appearance of being Steccherinum rawakense (Pers.), q. v., but 
is not quite typical. No. 385 is simply marked “385 Hydnum 
glabrescens B. & Rav.” and is without any date or locality indi- 
cated. The specimen is badly worm-eaten and a mere scrap, but 
does not appear much like No. 1634. It does resemble another 
specimen in the herbarium marked “ Hydnum glabrescens B. & 
R.” in Berkeley’s hand. To this specimen is attached a slip with 
the following memorandum: “ A form apparently of no. 385 sent 
before. Hydnum Central Province Dec. 1868,” probably a note 
by Thwaites. This specimen is also in poor condition. A third 
specimen with these has no name attached, but is marked “ Ceylon 
1866 G. H. K. T.” This specimen is in much better condition 
than the others and strikingly resembles the plants that I described 
as Steccherinum Morgani loc. cit. from specimens collected by 
A. P. Morgan in Ohio. 

These three specimens so far as can be judged are apparently 
all one species and were probably all collected by Thwaites in 
Ceylon. On the testimony chiefly of the last specimen they seem 
to approach closely to the Morgan plants, yet the specimens were 
too poor to draw positive conclusions. In the Cooke Herbarium, 
also now preserved at Kew, was found a specimen marked simply 
“Hyd. glabrescens B. & R. Ceylon.” This was so perfectly 
identical with the Morgan plants in every way that it seemed not 
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only that it was the same species but must have been collected 
under precisely the same conditions, in fact, it appeared to be 
part of the same collection. It seemed impossible that plants not 
known to be cosmopolitan could have developed in regions so 
remote and of so different environmental conditions as in Ceylon 
and Ohio and have produced such perfect identity of characters. 
Two plants could not possibly be any more perfectly alike. 
Knowing that Cooke had received some of Morgan’s specimens, it 
seemed too probable that there had been an error in labeling and 
that the specimen should have been marked Ohio instead of 
Ceylon. Later, however, at South Kensington in the Broome 
Herbarium there was found a specimen just as perfectly iden- 
tical with the Morgan specimens as was the Cooke specimen 
and this was marked “Hydnum Ceylon. G. H. T. 1854.” 
There appeared to be no reason to doubt that this was truly a 
Ceylon plant and hence that the Cooke specimen was also cor- 
rectly labeled. It seems, therefore, conclusively demonstrated 
that plants identical in every respect with the type of Steccherinum 
Morgani were collected in Ceylon by G. H. K. Thwaites between 
1854 and 1868, and that No. 385 is in all probability one of these 
plants. 

The South Carolina plant of Ravenel, No. 1634, does not belong 
to this species. It is also evident that Berkeley had the Ravenel 
plant in mind as the type of his H. glabrescens not only from the 
fact of his having described the species in a work on North 
American fungi, but also from the fact that when he placed any 
name on the Ceylon plants it was with the ascription “B. & 
Rav.” or “B. & R.” It seems clear, therefore, that the name was 
first given to the American plant and the Ceylon specimens were 
then referred to this species, as we believe, erroneously. 


Steccherinum laeticolor (Berk. & Curt.) 


Hydnum laeticolor Berk. & Curt. Grev. 1:99. 1873. 

The type of this species according to the citation of Berkeley 
is Curtis 2930, with which are associated other specimens from 
the South, as Beaumont 4647, 5166, and Ravenel 894. These 
specimens are all in the Berkeley Herbarium at Kew. The 
species as thus represented is a clearly defined segregation some- 
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what resembling Steccherinum ochraceum (Pers.) in general ap- 
pearance, but readily distinguished by its soft spongy or almost 
cotton-like substance and its pronounced reddish color when 
young and fresh, but this color fades out considerably with age 
and weathering. There seems to have been no confusion respect- 
ing the species and it is correctly represented in the Exsiccati of 
Ravenel, Fung. Car. Exsicc. 3: 18; and Ellis and Everhart, N. 
Am. Fung. 2nd Series, 2015. The species appears to be confined 
wholly to the southern states. 


Steccherinum multifidum ( k1. ) 


Thelephora multifida K1, Linnaea 25: 365. 1852. 

Hydnum plumarium Berk. & Curt. Jour. Linn. Soc. 10: 324. 
1869. Not H. plumarium Berk. & Curt. Grev. 1: 97. 1873. 
There is reason for some doubt as to whether this species should 

be included in the genus Steccherinum or not. It does not appear 

to have closer affinities with any other genus and if removed 
would have to be erected into a genus by itself. The principal 
departure from the generic type is in the character of the 
hymenial surface, which consists of poorly developed but closely 
anastomosing ridges more or less cut up into flattened, conical, or 
cylindrical teeth. In this respect the plant shows some affinity to 
the genus Phlebia and in places the anastomosation becomes so 
close as to form alveolar pores, suggesting a close relationship to 

Favolus of the Polyporaceae. 

The type of Thelephora multifida K1. is preserved in the Berlin 
herbarium and is marked “No. 14c. Thelephora (Merisma) 
multifida Kl. Portorico. Schwanecke.” The specimen has the 
hymenial ridges and teeth so more than usually poorly developed 
as to be scarcely noticeable, hence the plant was referred to 
Thelephora. The teeth, however, are present in places, and Hen- 
nings recognizing them referred the specimen to Hydnum. 

The type of Hydnum plumarium B. & C., Jour. Linn. Soc. 10: 
“205” Cuban Fungi. In the 
205 


324, is given by Berkeley as 
Berkeley herbarium at Kew, the specimen is marked 
Hydnum plumosum B. & C., Cuba, Wright (Curtis).” It is an 
excellent specimen of the same species as Thelephora multifida KI. 
It is entirely distinct from Hydnum plumarium B. & C., Grev. 1: 


“ 
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97, as may be determined by comparison of the descriptions, and 
is confirmed by the types at Kew. 

The study of numerous specimens of Steccherinum multifidum 
(K1.) at Berlin, Kew, New York Botanical Garden, and in the 
writer’s herbarium show the plant to vary considerably in the 
cegree of development of the hymenial ridges and teeth, and 
always there is more or less interruption in the extent of these 
features, so that many parts of the hymenial surface appear 
nearly smooth. The margin of the pileus also varies greatly 
from barely fimbriate to deeply laciniate. 

The plant appears to be of fairly common occurrence but is 
confined to the region of the West Indies. 


DouptFrut SPECIES 


HyDNUM DECURRENS B. & C., according to Berkeley, is based 
on plants collected by Wright in Cuba and sent to Berkeley by 
Curtis, Nos. 234 and 297. The specimens are at Kew and No. 
234 is a fragment of little value. No. 297 is a good complete 
specimen identical in every respect with specimens distributed in 
“ Fungi Cubenses Wrightiani,” No. 346, as “ Hydnum decurrens.” 
The plants appear to be too near Steccherinum ochraceum 
(Pers.). 

HypNUuM PLUMARIUM Berk. & Curt. Grev. 1:97. 1873. Not 
H. plumarium Berk. & Curt., Jour. Linn. Soc. 10: 324. 1869. 
The type according to the citations of Berkeley is “ 4936 Car. 
Sup.” The specimen at Kew marked “ 4936 Hydnum plumarium 
B. & C. Car. Sup. on Viburnum” appears to be a pale, perhaps 
weathered, specimen of Steccherinum laeticolor B. & C., but the 
material is too scanty to be of much value. 

HyDNUM CONCHIFORME Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6: 458. 1888, was 
proposed as a substitute for Hydnum plumarium B. & C. above 
and hence is based on the same material as type. 

De Pauw UNIVERSITY, 

GREENCASTLE, INDIANA. 








ACHLYA DeBARYANA HUMPHREY AND 
THE PROLIFERA GROUP 


W. C. COKER 
(WitH PLATE 78, CONTAINING 13 FIGURES) 


Achlya DeBaryana Humphrey is the Achlya polyandra of 
DeBary, not of Hildebrand, as Humphrey has shown;' and as 
Hildebrand’s name is the older and applies to another plant, 
Humphrey’s name should be used. Recent writers on the mor- 
phology of this species have ignored this and still call the plant 
Achlya polyandra DeBary. There are now recognized three very 
closely related species, forming what was called by Humphrey the 
prolifera group, which from the work of recent writers are be- 
coming more and more difficult to separate. They are Achlya 
prolifera (Nees) DeBary, A. DeBaryana Humphrey, and 4. 
americana Humphrey. Humphrey was himself aware of the very 
close resemblances of these species and remarked upon it; but on 
account of DeBary’s assurance of the autonomy of the first two, 
felt called on to continue the distinction. According to Debary,’ 
A, DeBaryana (his A. polyandra) has antheridial branches that 
arise from the same main hyphae that bear the o6gonia, and then 
branch and extend out to the odgonia on the branches from 
which they arose (which is most common) or to o6gonia on other 
threads. In A. prolifera, on the other hand, he says that the 
antheridial branches are diclinous, always arising from other 
hyphae than the ones that bear the o6gonia and that all o6gonia 
are furnished with antheridia. He also says that while 4. proli- 
fera has o6gonia with abundant pits, the o6gonia of A. DeBaryana 
is without them. Achlya americana has antheridial branches that 
arise from the same hyphae as the odgonia, and it also has 

*The Saprolegniaceae of the United States. Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
17: 1892. 


? Untersuchungen iiber Peronosporeen und Saprolegnieen. Beitr. zur Morph. 
und Phys. der Pilze, IV Reihe. 1881. 
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abundantly pitted walls; thus uniting the characters of A. proli- 
fera and A. DeBaryana. 

From the work of Horn,* Peterson,‘ and myself it has now 
become evident that it is no longer possible to distinguish clearly 
between these species as established by DeBary and Humphrey. 
Forms are appearing constantly that combine their qualities in so 
confusing a manner that it is impossible to refer them with cer- 
tainty. For example, Horn says (1. ¢., p. 224) that while the 
plant he describes is undoubtedly near A. DeBaryana (A. poly- 
andra as he calls it), it cannot with absolute certainty be said to 
be identical with it; for while in 4. DeBaryana the antheridia are 
mostly of androgynous origin, in his plant they are mostly diclin- 
ous. He also finds that when cultivated in peptone and in grape 
sugar or cane sugar certain oégonia show numerous pits. 

In his work on Danish Fresh-water Phycomycetes, Peterson 
(1. ¢., p. 524) finds, of these three species, only A. americana. 
He places it as a form of A. DeBaryana (A. polyandra, as he 
calls it) not as a species, saying that “ The reason I do not make 
use of Humphrey’s species-name, but place this species as a 
variety of Achlya polyandra is that I am inclined to regard these 
pores as variable characters, as there are always some oOgonia 
which have fewer pores than others.” 

Neither Achlya prolifera nor A. DeBaryana has so far been 
described from America. A form that is one or the other or 
both of these has appeared in my cultures at Chapel Hill for a 
number of years. It is by far the most abundant Achlya in our 
territory and may be had from springs, ditches and pools at any 
time of the year. During the spring and summer of this year 
(1912) I carefully studied the plant in pure cultures from a num- 
ber of different collections. 

To the naked eye, the species may be easily distinguished from 
others by the very large chlamydospores that usually make a 
white fringe at the periphery of the cultures. These are often 
arranged into groups that resemble the branching horns of a 
deer (fig. 1), or they may be shaped more like a section of Hala- 
meda (fig. 2). In mature cultures the hyphae become divided up 


3% Annales Mycologici 2: 207. 1904. 
*Annales Mycologici 8: 294. 1910. 
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into sections containing dense protoplasm, each section being a 
chlamydospore. As with other chlamydospores, these will later 
either become sporangia or give off slender hyphae, sometimes 
many of them. Sometimes in their formation chlamydospores 
begin to break apart by bending backward as shown by the apical 
one in fig. 1. They rarely become entirely detached. The 
sporangia vary a great deal both in size and shape. At one ex- 
treme are those that are large and stout and rounded at the end, 
as in figs. 3 and 4, and at the other are long, slender forms that 
are drawn out to a narrow point, which is often bent, as in figs. 
5 and 6. 

In typical cases the spores on escaping act as usual in species 
of Achlya, forming a rather perfect sphere at the tip of the 
sporangium. Through long observation, however, cases have not 
rarely been seen where the spores fell apart to a greater or less 
degree, with the resultant formation of a community of detached 
groups, as shown in fig. 6. It is this variation from the usual! 
course that led, fortunately, to the settlement of the uncertainty 
that has existed until now as to the presence or absence of a 
gelatinous matrix in the sporangium that is instrumental in caus- 
ing the expulsion of the spores. I had long ago convinced myself 
of the existence of such a substance from the behavior of the 
spores in emerging in species of Achlya under usual and unusual 
conditions. The formation of a little emergence-papilla just 
before the escape, the rapidity and violence of the escape when 
followed by immediate quiescence (the sudden popping of a spore 
under constriction through a smaller opening would seem im- 
possible under its own steam) and the frequent retention of some 
of the last spores in the sporangium are all strong evidence of 
mechanical propulsion under inside tension. And the presence of 
cilia on the escaping spores (a point that is still in dispute®) could 
scarcely modify the force of the evidence. The actual proof, 
however, of the presence of such a jelly was still lacking until 
presented under the conditions shown in fig. 6. If such a brother- 
hood of newly-emerged spores be disturbed, the whole archipelago 
will move as a unit, showing beyond a doubt that they are a!! 
bound together by a jelly that surrounds them. And it is the 


5 See Horn, L. C., p. 221. 
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swelling of this jelly that ejects the spores from the sporangium.® 

Very often the spores do not come out, but either emerge 
through short individual tubes as in Dictyuchus, or sprout at once 
into hyphae as in Aplanes.' In fig. 7 the spores are emerging 
simply through holes; in fig. 8 they are escaping through tubes of 
considerable length. Some were seen in the act of escaping in 
both of these cases. The passage of the protaplasm through the 
opening is at first very slow, but when about half way through 
the flow becomes much more rapid and the escape quickly follows. 
When free the spore scarcely shows any motion for several 
minutes, only a barely perceptible and uncertain rocking. Soon 
the motion becomes more active and in about five or ten minutes, 
depending on the temperature, the spore swims briskly away. In 
the case shown in fig. 7, the spores before emergence contained a 
good-sized vacuole. At the moment of complete emergence this 
vacuole became suddenly much smaller, probably by contracting 
and discharging as in the case of Amoeba. This was clearly dis- 
cerned a number of times under the high power. The little 
depauperate sporangia shown in figs. 7 and 8 were formed imme- 
diately from spores sprouting in a large sporangium. When a 
small insect was placed near them, the end cell was sent out as a 
long and very delicate hypha that reached the insect and pene- 
trated it. The spores in the sporangia were in a resting condition, 
but when deprived of air by being covered with a glass for a 
while, the spores began to emerge as shown. By this method 
sporangia of Dictyuchus and other species that have been resting 
for some time may be made to empty themselves whenever 
desired, as I have repeatedly demonstrated. 

The odgonia are racemosely borne on straight or bent branches 
that vary greatly in length. Sometimes they are not one half as 
long as the diameter of the odgonia; again they may be four times 
as long. These extremes in length are rare and they usually vary 
from about one and one half to two and one half times the 

° For Humphrey’s argument against the mechanical expulsion of the spores 
ir. Achlya, see his Saprolegniaceae of the United States, page 66. 

7 Such variations occur in most of the species of Saprolegniaceae that I have 
studied. See Lechmere. The New Phytologist 9: 308. 1910; and 10: 167. 1911. 


5’ This phenomenon was also observed for this species by Ward. See Quart. 
Journ. Micro. Scien. 23 N-S: 272. 1883. 
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diameter of the odgonia. The walls of the odgonia are generally 
quite round and smooth, but at times they are furnished with low 
rounded projections at the pits, which are scarcely larger than to 
make the odgonia appear angular in section (fig.9). In the walls 
of many oOgonia pits are obviously present at pretty regular dis- 
tances (fig. 10), but in many others the wall appears to be free 
of pits except that it is thin over the whole extent that is covered 
by the antheridia (fig. 11). Intercalary o6gonia appear occa- 
sionally as shown in fig. 12. The odspores are eccentric and are 
very variable in number. Two, four, and six are common num- 
bers, one and eight are not rare, but more than eight are not often 
seen. 

The antheridial branches arise from the same main hyphae as 
the odgonial branches. They usually extend for a considerable 
distance, branching either extensively or sparingly, and attach 
themselves to any o6gonia they may meet, whether from their own 
main hyphae or from others. However, they seem to show some 
preference for the odgonia of other hyphae, and the antheridia on 
an oO6gonium are more apt to be of diclinous than of androgynous 
origin. This agrees with what Horn found in his plants, as 
mentioned above, and is contrary to DeBary’s observations on his 
Achlya polyandra (A. DeBaryana Humphrey). In fig. 13 is 
shown an antheridial branch which has arisen by the prolifera- 
tion of a halted o6gonial initial, thus showing the essential homol- 
ogies of the two sorts of organs. This branch has furnished 
antheridia for two o6gonia of the same origin as itself. Not al! 
oégonia are furnished with antheridia, the number without them 
varying from a small to a rather large proportion in different 
cultures. 

It is now evident that our Chapel Hill form cannot certainly be 
referred to any described species of the prolifera group. If we 
compare their characters it would seem that our plant is some- 
what nearer A. prolifera than it is to the others, as the antheridia 
are most often of diclinous origin, and the odgonia are generally 
pitted. But as 4. prolifera, according to DeBary, does not have 
antheridia and o6gonia on the same main hypha, that species is 
excluded here. And A. DeBaryana as described by DeBary (as 
A, polyandra) is equally excluded by its lack of odgonial pits and 
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the generally androgynous origin of its antheridia. However, 
from the figures of DeBary and Horn of A. polyandra DeBary 
(A. DeBaryana Humphrey), our plant seems really to be very 
near that species; and it seems best, at present, to extend some- 
what the limits of A. DeBaryana so as to include Horn’s form 
and our Chapel Hill plant. 

Meanwhile, if Achlya prolifera can be found again, it should 
be carefully studied and the limits of its variation determined. 
If the other two are not distinct from it, then its name must be 
extended to all of them. 


CHAPEL HILt, NortuH CArovina. 


EXPLANATION OF PLate LXXVIII 


Fig. 1. A typical group of chlamydospores. X 75. 

Fig. 2. Chlamydospores of another form. X 75. 

Fig. 3. Several sporangia of the short, thick type. X 75. 
Fig. 4. A sporangium opening by two tubes.  X 75. 

Fig. 5. Sporangia of a longer and narrower type. X 75. 


Fig. 6. A sporangium like the above. The spores scattered somewhat on 
emerging. X 75. 

Fig. 7. Depauperate sporangia formed from filaments sprouting directly 
from the spores inalargesporangium. Sporesemergingfromonefilament. X 335. 

Fig. 8. A sporangium similar to the above. X 335. 

Fig. 9. An angular oégonium showing pits. X 335. 

Fig. 10. A typical oégonium with pits; an antheridium attached; the con- 
tents of one egg filled in. X 335. 

Fig. 11. An odgonium without pits except for the thin area where the 
antheridium is attached. Two antheridial tubes shown. X 335. 

Fig. 12. Two odgonia, one intercalary, with diclinous antheridia. X 125. 

Fig. 13. Three odgonia, with antheridial filament of androgynous origin 
x 125. 
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ACHLYA GLOMERATA pp. nov. 
W. C. CoKer 
(WitH PLATE 79, CONTAINING 7 FIGURES) 


Hyphae rather stout, branched, not long. About 40-45 mu in 
diameter at base and tapering to slender tips about 12 mu in 
diameter at base and tapering to slender tips about 12 mu in diam- 
eter. At maturity, the main hyphae strongly incline to segment into 
elongated sections with dense protoplasm, but the slender apical 
section is apt to remain almost empty (fig. 1). Zodsporangia 
almost cylindrical, inclined to be somewhat irregular and often 
opening by a bent papilla (fig. 2). Odogonia abundant, approxi- 
mately spherical, without pits; completely covered with short, 
blunt irregular warts (fig. 3). Odgonia borne on the tips of very 
slender and delicate, but contorted lateral branches that are either 
simple, in which case there is but one o6gonium (fig. 3), or more 
or less intricately branched, in which case there are a number 
of oogonia borne on the tips of the group of branches (figs. 4, 5, 
and 6). Odspores single or very rarely two in an o6gonium ; their 
diameter 15-23 mu, averaging about 20 mu. Antheridia absent 
from a good many oogonia, when present, club-shaped ; borne on 
the tips of branches from the same glomerulus and one or several 
on an o6gonium (fig. 5). 

This species has been observed several times from two stations 
at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The drawings are made from 
material taken from a cool spring in dense woods (“Lone Pine 
Spring”) on April 30, 1912, and from the springy marsh at the 
foot of “Lone Pine Hill” on February 29, 1912. Pure cultures 
have now been kept for about six months. 

This species does not closely approach any other; but it seems 
to be nearest the members of the racemosa group. The shape of 
the antheridia is like those of A. racemosa and its relatives, and 
there is considerable resemblance to the spiny o6gonia of “1. race- 
mosa stelligera and to A. decorata, if these two are really distinct." 
There is also some hint of the habit of 4. glomerata in the occa- 
sional branched odgonial threads of A. decorata. In all the 


*Obel considers A. decorata Peterson the same as A. racemosa var. spinosa 
Cornu (Annales Mycologici 8: 422. 1910): and Humphrey gives the latter as a 
synonym of A. racemosa var. stelligera Cornu. 
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members of the racemosa group the antheridial branches, when 
present, originate just below the odgonium. In A. glomerata 
they do not thus originate. This distinction with the usually 
bent and twisted branching habit of the odgonial hyphae separates 
the species sharply from any of the racemosa group. As already 
mentioned, the odgonia are sometimes borne singly on the ends 
of simple branches, especially near the tips of the main hyphae, 
but in such cases these branches are much more delicate and 
longer in proportion to the odgonia than is generally the case in 
any member of the racemosa group. 

The fruiting branches are so abundant and many of them are 
so elongated and extensively branched that the cultures take on 
a whitish, cottony appearance except near the periphery, which 
is usually without branches. In extreme cases this effect is so 
pronounced that the culture may be compared in appearance to 
a rug with a fringe. This reminds us of the “ woolly snow-white 
turf” produced by deBary’s Achlya spinosa,” which species, while 
not in the close family circle of the racemosa group, shows its 
relation to them by its spiny oé6gonia with generally one egg, and 
by the origin and shape of the antheridia. 

So far as the sexual organs are concerned, there is a remark- 
ably close resemblance between Achlya glomerata and Saprolegnia 
asterophora deBary.* As in most species of Achlya, the spores 
sometimes remain in the sporangium and sprout there (fig. 7).* 


CHAPEL Hitt, NortH CAROLINA. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE LXXIX 


Fig. 1. Part of filament from an old culture, showing segmentation into 
chlamydospores. Part of one long cell is omitted. The contorted tip cell is 
almost empty. X 185. 

Fig. 2. A group of sporangia in different stages. X 125. 

Fig. 3. A simple oégonial filament with one oégonium. X 335. 
Fig. 4. A branched odégonial filament with two oédgonia. X 335. 

Fig. 5. A more complex group of oégonia, not all shown. One is inter- 
calary. X 335. 

Fig. 6. A characteristic group of odgonia with antheridia. The proto- 
plasmic contents are shown only in part. X 335. 

Fig. 7. A sporangium in which the spores became encysted and sprouted 


in position. XX 335. 


? Botanische Zeitung 46: 647. 1888. 
See Beitr. zur Morph. und Phys. der Pilze, IV. Reihe, 1881. 
*See article by the author in Bot. Gaz. 50: 381. 1910. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The first Mexican Scientific Congress will be held in the City 
of Mexico on December 9 to 14. 


Mr. G. F. Gravatt has been appointed pathologist in charge of 
the chestnut canker investigations in Virginia, which. will include 
first of all a survey of the state to locate the infected areas. 


The proceedings of the Pennsylvania Chestnut Blight Confer- 
ence, held at Harrisburg, February 20 and 21, 1912, have been 
recently printed in full in a very attractive and well illustrated 
volume of 253 pages. 


Professor W. J. Wright, formerly of the department of horti- 
culture of the Pennsylvania State College, has resigned to accept 
the directorship of the New York State School of Agriculture at 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York. 


According to the observations of C. Wehmer (Ber. Deutsch. 
Bot. Gesell. 29: 704-708), oak wood is much more highly re- 
sistant than pine to the attacks of dry rot (Merulius lacrymans), 
although easily invaded by many other fungi. 

An important illustrated paper on the fungous flora of arable 
soils, by Dr. C. N. Jensen, has recently appeared as Bulletin 315 
of the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station. It 
contains a few new species and many interesting observations. 


Mr. L. O. Overholts, of the department of botany of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, was granted a research scholarship at 
the Garden during August and September. He devoted his at- 
tention to the completion of a list of the Polyporaceae of Ohio, 
with full keys to the genera and species. 
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Porfessor W. G. Stover, of the Oklahoma Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, has been appointed assistant professor of botany 
in Ohio State University for the coming year. Mr. Stover is 
a graduate of Miami University and was at one time a student 
at the Garden. 


Mr. P. J. Anderson, field pathologist of the Pennsylvania 
Chestnut Tree Blight Commission, and Professor H. W. Ander- 
son, investigator for this Commission, visited the Garden August 
14 to examine herbarium specimens and literature of fungi 
relating to the chestnut blight. , 


Bulletin 255 of the Bureau of Plant Industry at Washington, 
by Dr. E. F. Smith and Assistants, contains numerous illustra- 
tions showing the effects of crown gall on plant tissues, with a 
brief discussion of the disease and the results of investigations 
on the subject. 


The entire herbarium of the late Professor Alfred James Mc- 
Clatchie, of Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California, 
has recently been purchased by the New York Botanical Garden. 
It contains 1,835 specimens of fungi, many of which are valuable 


types. 


Dr. F. D. Heald, formerly professor of botany in the University 
of Texas, is now an investigator under the Commission for the 
Investigation and Control of the Chestnut Tree Blight Disease in 
Pennsylvania, with his headquarters at the Zoology Building, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Dr. A. F. Blakeslee has a year’s leave of absence from the 
Connecticut Agricultural College. He has a temporary appoint- 
ment on the staff of the Carnegie Station for Experimental Evo- 
lution at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, New York, where 
he will spend the year in research work on the lower fungi. 


Dr. P. Baccarini has studied the effects of Daedalea unicolor 
on living trees of Acer rubrum in the botanical garden at Flor- 
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ence, and believes that the trees are gradually killed by this 
fungus, which causes a special decay of the wood, transforming it 
into a white, fibrous, very fragile mass. 


Professor Bruce Fink, of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
desires to see fresh material in abundance of species of the 
Collemaceae collected in various parts of North America. This 
group of lichens is greatly in need of careful modern taxonomic 
treatment and Professor Fink will devote much of his time 
to it during the next two years. 


Bulletin 247 of the Bureau of Plant Industry at Washington 
is devoted to the discussion of a knot of citrus trees caused by 
Sphaeropsis tumefaciens, by Florence Hedges and L. S. Tenny. 
This disease, which has been known on lime- and orange-trees in 
Jamaica for several years past, has recently been reported from 
Florida. Careful pruning is recommended and great care is 
advised in order to prevent the spread in this country of a new 
citrus fruit disease. 


In the Gardener’s Chronicle for 1911, G. Webb describes a 
successful treatment of hollyhocks against attacks of the rust 
(Puccinia malvacearum) by the application of a powder which 
consists of 1 bu. of slaked lime, 1 bu. of soot, 4 Ibs. of flowers of 
sulphur, and 2 oz. of finely powdered sulphate of copper. This 
mixture should be passed through a fine sieve and the plants 
dusted with the powder three or four times during the growing 
season, in the morning while the dew is still upon them. 


The first number of a new journal bearing the name My- 
cologisches Centralblatt and devoted to general mycology ap- 
peared in February, 1912, edited by Dr. C. Wehmer in Hannover, 
and published by Gustav Fischer in Jena. The associate editors 
are: Blackman, Blakeslee (U. S.), Elfving, Erikson, Fischer, 
Giesenhagen, Klebahn, Lagerheim, Maire, Meyer, Molisch, 
Transchel, Tubeuf, Went, Zellner, and others. These names are 
sufficient to indicate the broad scope of the new journal. 
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The report of the state botanist, Dr. C. H. Peck, for the year 
IQII, containing 120 pages of text and 9 colored plates, appeared 
about August 15, 1912, as Bulletin 157 of the New York State 
Museum. The most important part of this report is probably 
a monographic treatment of the 64 New York species of the 
difficult genus Clitocybe. The 23 species of Psilocybe found 
in the state are also monographed; and 44 new species of fungi 
are described. Among the interesting observations recorded, is 
_ one regarding the death of two children from eating Pholiota 
autumnalis, and another giving measurements showing the aver- 
age daily growth of the giant puffball, Calvatia gigantea, after 
its appearance above ground. 

Species of Hydnaceae appear to be scarce on the Pacific Coast, 
as elsewhere. The following, determined by Professor H. J. 
Banker, deserve mention: 

Auriscalpium Auriscalpium (L.) S. F. Gray. Abundant on 
cones under coniferous trees; rarely in humus. Corvallis, 
Oregon, Murrill 924, 984; Mill City, Oregon, Murrill 876. 

Manina cordiformis Scop. (Hydnum Erinaceus Bull.) Ona 
log of Pseudotsuga. When drying, it smells strongly of licorice. 
Seattle, Washington, Murrill 124. 

Manina coralloides (Scop.) Banker. Several large, creamy- 
white clusters 25 cm. high and bearing teeth 1 cm. in length were 
found on an immense log of Pseudotsuga. Seattle, Washington, 
Murrill 121, 122. 

Hydnum dichroum Pers. Growing at the base of a deciduous 
stump in fir woods. Corvallis, Oregon, Murrill 891. 

Odontia fimbriata (Pers.) Fries. Common in some localities. 
According to Professor Banker, the subiculum is remarkably 
thick for the species. Corvallis, Oregon, Murrill 938; Preston’s 
Ravine, near Palo Alto, California, Murrill & Abrams 1177, 
1104. 


Professor John G. Hall, of Clemson College, South Carolina, 
contributes the following note on the identity of the fungus caus- 
ing the large leaf-spot of chestnut: 

MonocHaetiIA DesMAzrertt.—‘ In Mycorocta, vol. 4, no. 4, 
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Mr. A. H. Graves describes a large leaf-spot chestnut and attrib- 
utes the disease to Monochaetia Desmazierii Sacc., giving Quercus 
rubra as another host. I have also found the disease upon 
Quercus nigra in abundance in this neighborhood. Mr. Graves 
says that Dr. Farlow examined the original material of J. 
Desmasierii and found that the spores were not mature but that 
later he examined other material sent out by Desmaziéres and 
found that this material agrees with the fungus upon the chestnut, 
and that it also agrees with Desmaziéres’ description of the 
fungus. He also cites the fact that Dr. Stevens and myself men- 
tioned a similar disease of chestnut in our ‘ Diseases of Economic 
Plants,’ and suggests that they may be caused by the same 
organism. 

“T have every reason to believe that the disease described by Mr. 
Graves is identical with that described by us and is caused by the 
same fungus. However, the identity of the fungus seems to be 
in doubt. According to the descriptions in Saccardo, the only 
authority available to us when ‘Diseases of Economic Plants’ 
was published, the fungus is Monochaetia pachyspora Bubak, as 
it has three dark-colored cells in the center of the spore, while 
Pestalossia monochaeta Desm., which becomes M. Desmasierii 
Sace., has only two such cells. At the end of the description of 
M. pachyspora, Saccardo says that the spores of this fungus are 
thicker than those of M. Desmaszierii, while our measurements 
agree with those given for M. pachyspora. It seems to me that 
the name MM. pachyspora should become a synonym of M. Des- 
masicrii but that the description of the latter should be revised to 
correspond with the original specimen and description as written 
by Desmaziéres.” 


New CoMBINATIONS FOR TROPICAL AGARICS 


A number of species of gill-fungi described by me from 
tropical America in Mycorocta, 1911-1912, under genera not 
found in Saccardo’s Sylloge, are here recombined for the benefit 
of those having or using herbaria arranged according to this 
work. Collectors, pathologists, and others who may not be in- 
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timately acquainted with taxonomic methods will probably find 


it more convenient to follow the one system until a comprehensive 


revison is completed, at least for some important groups. 


CONOCYBE ECHINOSPORA 


= Galera echinospora 


HyYDROCYBE ALBO-UMBONATA == Hygrophorus albo-umbonatus 
HyDROCYBE AURANTIA = Hygrophorus aurantius 
Hyprocyse EARLE = Hygrophorus Earlei 
HyDROCYBE FLAVOLUTEA = Hygrophorus flavoluteus 
HyprocyBE HONDURENSIS = Hygrophorus hondurensis 
HyDROCYBE ROSEA = Hygrophorus roseus 
HyprocyBE SUBCAESPITOSA = Hygrophorus subcaespitosus 
HyDROCYBE SUBFLAVIDA = Hygrophorus subflavidus 
HyDROCYBE SUBMINIATA = Hygrophorus subminiatus 
HyDROCYBE TROYANA = Hygrophorus troyanus 
LEPTONIELLA ATROSQUAMOSA = Leptonia atrosquamosa 
LEPTONIELLA CINCHONENSIS = Leptonia cinchonensis 
LEPTONIELLA EARLEI = Leptonia Earlei 
LEPTONIELLA MEXICANA = Leptonia mexicana 
LEUCOMYCES MEXICANUS — Amanita mexicana 


— Venenarius mexicanus 
= Lepiota agricola 

= Tricholoma jalapensis 

= Tricholoma jamaicensis 
= Tricholoma subisabellina 
= Bolbitius jalapensis 

= Bolbitius mexicanus 

= Clitopilus Earlei 

— Amanita mexicana 


LEUCOMYCES MEXICANUS 
{L.IMACELLA AGRICOLA 
MELANOLEUCA JALAPENSIS 
MELANOLEUCA JAMAICENSIS 
MELANOLEUCA SUBISABELLINA 
MYCENA JALAPENSIS 
MYCENA MEXICANA 
PLeuropusS EARLEI 
VENENARIUS MEXICANUS 


VoLvARIOPSIS BAKERI = Volvaria Bakeri 
VOLVARIOPSIS CUBENSIS —= Volvaria cubensis 
VoOLVARIOPSIS EARLEI = Volvaria Earlei 


VOLVARIOPSIS JAMAICENSIS == Volvaria jamaicensis 


W. A. Mvrrie. 
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Bachmann, F. M. A new type of spermogonium and fertiliza- 
tion in Collema. Ann. Bot. 26: 747-760. pl. 69. Jl 1912. 

Banker, H. J. Type studies in the Hydnaceae—I. The genus 
Manina. Mycologia 4: 271-278. 28 Au 1912. 

Three new combinations are made. 

Brown, P. E., & Smith, R. E. [acterial activities in frozen soils. 
Centralb. Bakt. Zweite Abt. 34: 369-385. 20 JI 1912. 

Brown, P. E.  /acteriological studies of field soils. I. The 
effects of liming. Centralb. Bakt. Zweite Abt. 35: 234-248. 
16 S$ 1912. II. The effects of continuous cropping and vari- 
ous rotations. Centralb. Bakt. Zweite Abt. 35: 248-272. 16 
S 1912. 

Coons, G. H. Some investigations of the cedar rust fungus. 
Gymnosporangium juniperi-virgimanae, Ann. Rept. Agr. Exp. 
Sta. Univ. Nebraska 25: 217-242. pl. I-3. 1912. 

Crabill, C. H. Results of pure culture studies on Phyllosticta 
pirina Sace. Science II. 36: 155-157. 2 Au 1912. 

Cunningham, G. C. The comparative susceptibility of crucifer- 
ous plants to Plasmodiophora brassicae. Phytopathology 2: 
138-142. Au 1912. 

Essed, E. Cacao canker. West Ind. Bull. 12: 302-308. 1912. 

Faweett, G. L. Report of the pathologist. Ann. Rep. Porto 
Rico Agr. Exp. Sta. 1911: 37-39. 3S 1912. 

Includes notes on plant diseases, soil biology, and royal-palm root nodules. 

Faweett, H. S. Citrus scab (Cladosporium Citri Massee). Univ. 
Florida Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 109: 51-60. f. 24-37. My 1912. 


Includes short account of the history of the scab, the fungus in cultures, 


germination of spores, infection experiments and preventive measures. 
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Fink, B. A college course in plant pathology. Phytopathology 
2: 150-152. Au 1912. 

Gee, W. P., & Massey, A. B. Aspergillus infecting Malacosoma 
at high temperatures. Mycologia 4: 279-281. f. 7. 28 Au 
1912. 

Glaser, R. W., & Chapman, J. W. Studies on the wilt disease, 
or “flacheria” of the gypsy moth. Science II. 36: 219-224. 
16 Au 1912. 

Disease attributed to Gyrococcus flaccidifex gen. et sp. nov. 

Giissow, H. T. The nature of parasitic fungi. Their influence 
upon the host plant. Gard. Chron. 51: 183. 23 Mr 1912; 108. 
30 Mr 1912; 215, 216. 6 Ap. 1912. 

Harding, H. A. The trend of investigation in plant pathology. 
Phytopathology 2: 161-163. Au 1912. 

Hastings, E.G. A method for the preservation of plate cultures 
for museum and demonstration purposes. Centralb. Bakt. 
Zweite Abt. 34: 432-434. pl. 1-3. 20 Jl 1912. [Illust.] 

Hedgcock, G. G. A Cronartium associated with Peridermium 
filamentosum Peck. Phytopathology 2: 176, 177. Au 1912. 

Hedges, F., & Tenny, L. S. A knot of citrus trees caused by 
Sphaeropsis tumefaciens. U. S. Dept. Agr. Plant Ind. Bull. 
247: 5-74. pl. 1-9 +f. 1-8 17 Au 1912. 

Herre, A. W. C. T. New or rare California lichens. Bryolo- 
gist 15: 81-87. S 1912. 

Includes Trimmatothele umbellulariae, Heppia alumenensis and Legania 


shastensis spp. nov. 

Hoffman, C. A contribution to the subject of soil bacteriological 
analytical methods. Centralb. Bakt. Zweite Abt. 34: 385-388. 
20 Jl 1912. 

Hori, S. A new leaf rust of peach. Phytopathology 2: 143-145. 
pl. 13, 14. Au 1912. 

Puccinia pruni-persicae sp. nov. 

Jensen, C. N. Fungus flora of the soil. Cornell Univ. Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 315: 415-501. f. 100-134. Je 1912. 

Johnson, J.C. The morphology and reactions of Bacillus mega- 
therium. Centralb. Bakt. Zweite Abt. 35: 209-222. f. 1-3. 
16 S 1912. 
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Jones, L. R. Potato diseases in Wisconsin and their control. 
Univ. Wisconsin Agr. Exp. Sta. Cire. 36: 1-10. Je 1912. 
Jones, L. R., Giddings, N. J., & Lutman, B. F. Investigations of 
the potato fungus Phytophthora infestans. U.S. Dept. Agr. 
Plant Ind. Bull. 245: 5-100. pl. r-10+-f. 1-10. 10 Au 1912. 
Lloyd, C. G. Index of the mycological writings of C. G. Lloyd, 

vol. III., 1909-1912. 1-16. Cincinnati. 1912. 
Long, W. H. Notes on three species of rust on Andropogon. 
Phytopathology 2: 164-171. Au 1912. 
Describes culture experiments with Puccinia ellisiana Thuem, Uromyces 
andropogonis Tracy, and Puccinia violae (Schum.) D. C. 


Long, W. H. Two new species of rust. Mycologia 4: 282-284. 
Tricella acuminata gen. et sp. nov. and Peridermium inconspicuum sp. nov. 


28 Au 1912. 

Metcalf, H. Diseases of the chestnut and other trees. Trans. 
Massachusetts Hort. Soc. 1912: 69-90. 1912. 

Morse, W. J. Does the potato scab organism survive passage 
through the digestive tract of domestic animals? Phytopa- 
thology 2: 146-149. pl. 15. Au 1912. 

Concludes that the germs are able to pass the digestive tract of both the 


horse and the cow without being destroyed. 
Murrill, W. A. The Agaricaceae of the Pacific Coast—ll. 
Mycologia 4: 231-262. 28 Au 1912. 
New species are described in Lepiota (15), Venenarius (3), Crepidotus (1), 
Pluteolus (2), Gymnopilus (14), Pholiota (4), and Hypodendrum (1). 


Murrill, W. A. The McClatchie Herbarium. Jour. N. Y. Bot. 
Gard. 13: 147, 148. S 1912. 

O’Gara, P. J. Urophiyctis alfalfae, a fungus disease of alfalfa 
occurring in Oregon. Science II. 36: 487, 488. 11 O 1912. 

Patouillard, N. Quelques champignons du Costa Rica. Bull. 
Soc. Myc. France 28: 140-143. 15 Jl 1912. 

Six new species and two new varieties described. 

Peck, C. H. Report of state botanist, 1911. N. Y. State Mus. 
3ull. 157: 5-139. pl. 124-1304 pl. VII, VIII. 1 Mr 1912. 
Includes the New York species of Clitocybe, Laccaria and Psilocybe. Thirty- 

eight new species of fungi are described. 

Reddick, D. Field laboratory equipment. Phytopathology 2: 
172-174. Au 1912. 
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Rehm, H. Ascomycetes novi. Ann. Myc. 10: 389-397. 10 Au 


1912. 
Includes a new species in Mycobilimbia, Melanconiella, and Fabraea from 


America. 
Rehm, H. Ascomycetes exs. Fasc. 50. Ann. Myc. 10: 353- 
358. 10 Au 1912. 


Includes notes on Valsa etherialis E. & E., Diaporthe ostryigena Ellis & 
Dearness, D. tuberculosa (Ellis) Sacc., Valsaria exasperans var. Aceris Rehm, 
and descriptions of Leptosphaeria punctillum, and L. associata Rehm. 


Schock, 0. D. Fighting the chestnut tree blight. Am. Forest. 
18: 575-579. S 1912. [Illust.] 

Seaver, F. J., & Clark, E. D. Biochemical studies on soils sub- 
jected to dry heat. Biochem. Bull. 1: 413-427. pl. 7. Mr. 1912. 
Also includes information on the growth of fungi as affected by heat. 

Smith, E. F. Bacillus coli, a cause of plant disease. Phyto- 
pathology 2: 175, 176. Au 1912. 

A note explaining priority of publication on the subject. 

Smith, E. F. Bacterial mulberry blight. Phytopathology 2: 
175. Au I9g12. 

Discusses the use of the name Bacterium mori. 

South, F. W. Fungus diseases of cacao. West Ind. Bull. 12: 
277-302. 1912. 

Includes popular descriptions of the diseases and a list of species with their 


common names. 

Speare, A. T. Notes on Hawaiian fungi. I. Gibellula suffulta 
n. sp. Phytopathology 2: 135-137. pl. 12. Au 1912. 

Stevens, N. E. Polystictus versicolor as a wound parasite of 
catalpa. Mycologia 4: 263-270. pl. 74, 75. 28 Au 1912. 

Stout, A. B. A fungous infection of the ear. Jour. N. Y. Bot. 
Gard. 13: 126, 127. [S] 1912. 
Aspergillus nigricans Cooke. 

Sydow, H. & P. Novae fungorum species—VIII. Ann. Myc. 
Io: 405-410. 10 Au rgr2. [Illust.] 
Includes Cronartium egenulum from Brazil. 

Taubenhaus, J. J. A further study of some Gleosporiums and 
their relation to a sweet pea disease. Phytopathology 2: 153- 
160. f. r+ pl. 16. Au 1912. 
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Thaxter, R. Preliminary descriptions of new species of Rickia 
and Trenomyces. Proc. Am. Acad. Arts & Sci. 48: 365-386. 
S 1912. 

Includes eighteen new species of Rickia and four of Trenomyces. 

Thaxter, R. New or critical Laboulbeniales from Argentine. 
Proc. Am. Acad. Arts & Sci. 48: 155-223. S 1912. 

Includes nine new genera and sixty-five new species. 

Webster, H. S. Grape culture in Pennsylvania. Dept. Agr. 

Pennsylvania Bull. 217: 9-66. f. I-52. 1912. 
Includes a chapter on fungus diseases of grapes. 

Whetzel, H. H. A destructive disease of peonies. Florists’ Ex- 
change 34: 565, 506. f. 1-4. 14S 1912. 

Discusses the economic importance, symptoms, and control of the “ American 


Botrytis blight of the peony.” 

Wolf, F. A. The perfect stage of Actinonema rosae. ot. Gaz. 
54: 218-234. pl. 13. 21 S 1912. 
Includes Diplocarpon gen. nov. 

Wolf, F. A., & Lloyd, F. E. Oedema on manihot. Phytopathol- 
ogy 2: 131-134. pl. 17+ f. 7. Au 1912. 

Zahlbruckner, A. Neue Flechten—VI. Ann. Myc. 10: 359- 
384. 10 Au IgI2. 
Includes Dermatocarpon heppioides, Mycoporellum californicum, Opegrapha 


Hassei, Lecidea Hassei, Caloplaca Felipponei, and Sticta Péchi spp. nov. from 


America. 
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New names, and the final members of new combinations, are in bold face type 


Abies, 91, 94, 145, 146, 184, 185, 190, 
261; balsamea, 145, 149, 176, 177, 
185, 187, 189, 192, 193: canadensis, 
184; concolor, 145; Fraseri, 177; 
grandis, 94, 97, 145, 146; lasiocarpa, 
58, 65, 145, 146; magnifica, 145; 
nobilis, 145, 146; pectinata, 177 

Acer Negundo, 266; rubrum, 328 

Achlya, 320-322, 326; americana, 319; 
320; DeBaryana, 319, 320, 323, 324; 
decorata, 325; glomerata, 325, 326; 
polyandra, 319, 320, 323, 324; pro- 
lifera, 319, 320, 323, 324; racemosa, 
325, 326; racemosa spinosa, 325; 
racemosa stelligera, 325; spinosa, 


326 

Achyla DeBaryana Humphrey and the 
prolifera group, 319 

Achlya glomerata sp. nov., 325 

Acolium, 152 

Actaea alba, 9; perennans, 9 

Adoxa, 20; Moschatellina, 20, 32 

Aecidium, 13, 41, 195; abundans, 28; 
auriellum, 59; elatinum, 58; monoi- 
cum, 59-61; Polemonii, 29; sclero- 
thecioides, 20, 59 

Aesculus glabra, 11, 12, 52, 53 


Agaricaceae of the Pacific Coast, The 


—I, 205; II, 231; III, 204 


Agaricaceae of tropical North Amer- 


ica, The—V, 72 


Agarics, New combinations for trop- 


ical, 331 
Agaricum, 273 
Agaricus, 239, 294; Abramsii, 208; 


alneus, 213; arenicola, 81; atro- 
coeruleus, 214; bivelatoides, 297; 


bivelatus, 296, 297; bulbosus, 295 ; 


californicus, 294; campestris, 239, 
294, 296, 299; campestris silvicola, 
295; cerodes, 81; comptuloides, 
297; comptulus, 298; connatus, 216; 
coprinoceps, 81; crocodilinus, 300 ; 
diminutivus, 298; euthugrammus, 
76; flammans, 261; flavitingens, 
298; haemorrhoidarius, 295; Her- 
barum, 244; Hillii, 298; honden- 
sis, 296; limonellus, 261; liratus, 
248; McMurphyi, 299; multifidus, 
213; oinodes, 76; papularis, 80; 
Pattersonae, 296; pectinatus, 76; 
phalloides, 240; 
placomyces, 295; porrigens, 215; 


pediades, 76; 


radiatus, 213; semiorbicularis, 76; 
silvaticus, 295; silvicola, 295; soli- 
tarius, 240; subnitens, 297; sub- 
rufescentoides, 299 


Agrimonia, 192; gryposepala, 191 
Agropyron repens, 39; tenerum, 18, 


31, 39 


Agrostis alba, 18, 31; hyemalis, 9 
Alectoria, 152; loxensis, 153; loxensis 


atroalbicans, 155 


Aleuria umbrina, 221 
Aleuria, Artificial cultures of Asco- 


bolus and, 218 


Alopecurus, 180; pratensis, 179, 192 
Alsine, 145 
Althaea rosea, 18 


Amanita, 3, 231, 239; bivolvata, 241; 
calyptrata, 241; calyptratoides, 241; 
calyptroderma, 241; mexicana, 
332; muscaria, 239; ocreata, 240; 
pantherinoides, 262; phalloides, 
225; praegemmata, 262; rubes- 
cens, 243; umbrinidisca, 262; 
virosa, 242 

Amanitopsis, 3, 231, 239; adnata, 243; 
velosa, 239; volvata, 239 

Ambrosia psilostachya, 23; trifida, 11, 
22 

Amelanchier, 25, 26, 56, 57, 62; cana- 
densis, 63; erecta, 24-26, 32, 53, 
56, 57, 62-64; vulgaris, 25, 32, 57, 
61-65 

American mycological literature, In- 
dex to, 160, 227, 285, 333 

Amoeba, 322 

Amorpha fruticosa, 10, 12; nana, 10, 
32, 58 

Anaptychia, 126 

Andropogon, 17, 199, 200; furcatus, 
17, 31, 200, 204; glomeratus, 200; 
scoparius, 9, 17, 31, 200; virginicus, 
17, 31, 200, 204 

Anemonella thalictroides, 9 

Anthoxanthum odoratum, 11 

Anthurus borealis, 167 

Apios Apios, 10; tuberosa, 12 

Aplanes, 322 

Apocynum cannabinum, 9-13, 28 

Aquilegia canadensis, 9 

Arabis, 59-61, 65; Drummondii, 60; 
Holboellii, 10, 11, 20; retrofracta, 61 

Aragallus Lamberti, 23, 32 

Arenaria lateriflora, 186, 187, 193 
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Armillaria, 207, 211, 238; albolan- 
aripes, 211; arenicola, 212; mag- 
nivelaris, 212; mellea, 211, 266; 
nardosmia, 238; subannulata, 211 

Arnica, 10, 11, 13, 20, 22, 23, 27 

Aronia, 25; arbutifolia, 25, 32, 63, 65; 
nigra, 25, 32 

Artemisia, 21, 32; dracunculoides, 16, 
21, 31, 32; ludoviciana, 21 

Arthur, J. C., Cultures of Uredineae 
in 1910, 7; in 1911, 49 

Artificial cultures of Ascobolus and 
Aleuria, 218 

Asclepias syriaca, 19, 31 

Ascobolus, 218, 220, 221; applanatus, 
219; carbonarius, 221; laevisporus, 
219; latus, 219; magnificus, 218, 
219, major, 219; miniatus, 
45, 47; Sarawacensis, 219 

Ascobolus and Aleuria, Artificial cul- 
tures of, 218 

Aspergillus, 279; flavescens, 279, 280; 
flavus, 279; fumigatus, 279; glaucus, 
279; niger, 279 

Aspergillus infecting Malacosoma at 
high temperatures, 279 

Aster, 7, 16, 144, 181, 199; 
acuminatus, 180, 181, 193; adscen- 
dens, 16, 30; Drummondii, 9, 21; 
ericoides, 19, 21, 31, 32; multiflorus, 
19, 31; Novae-Angliae, 19, 31; 
paniculatus, 10, 13, 15, 21, 28, 32, 
33; puniceus, 181, 192; Tweedyi, 16 

Astragalus, 24; canadensis, 13; caro- 
linianus, 23, 32; sulphurescens, 23, 32 

Atestia loxensis, 153 

Atheropogon curtipendulus, 19, 31 

Atriplex, 54, 55, confertifolia, 
52; hastata, 54, 55, 64; patula, 179, 
198 

Aurantiporellus alboluteus, 91 

Auricularia auricula, 40 

Auriscalpium Auriscalpium, 330 


222 


221, 222; 


St, 2a. 


198 ; 


Bacidia, 126; endoleuca, 131; rubella, 
131; subgranulosa, 131 
Bacterium Savastanoi, 104 


Baeomyces absolutus, 132; erythrel- 
lus, 132 
Bagniesiella, 70; australis, 70; Di- 


antherae, 70 

Banker, H. J., Type studies in the 
Hydnaceae—I. The genus Manina, 
27 IJ. The genus Steccherinum, 
309 

Barlaea, 45, 47 

Barlaeina, 45, 47 

Berberis vulgaris, 11, 18, 31 

Beta, 198 

Biatora, 126, 130-132; amorpho- 
carpa, 127; atrogrisea, 131; 
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aurigera, 127; coarctata, 127; 
endocaerulea, 128; lanuginosa, 
128; oncodes, 128; subgranulosa, 
131; triseptata artytoides, 130 

Bilimbia, 126; artytoides, 130, 131; 
hypnophila, 130; molybditis, 130; 
pallidissima, 130; radicicola, 
130; sphaeroides, 130; terrestris, 
130; thysanota, 130 

Bjerkandera adusta, 91 

Black knot disease 
americana L., A, 66 

Boehmeria cylindrica, 10, 17, 28 

Bolbitius, 73 ; fragilis, 73; jalapensis, 
332; Mexicanus, 332; radians, 
246; villipes, 73 

Boletaceae of the Pacific Coast, Poly- 
poraceae and, 91 

Boletellus Ananas, 99 

Boletus Lakei, 97; luteus, 98; mira- 
bilis, 217; oregonensis, 217; 
Zelleri, 217 

Bolls, Botryosphaeria on cotton, 34 

Boltonia asteroides, 10, 12, 20 

Bombyliospora tuberculosa, 131 

Botryosphaeria, 34, 36; Berengeriana, 
34; fuliginosa, 34, 36 

Botryosphaeria on cotton bolls, 34 

Bryophagus Gloeocapsa, 127 

Buellia stipitata, 139; subdiscifor- 
mis, 139 

3ursa Bursa-pastoris, 55 


of Dianthera 


Caeoma, 30, 146, 187—189, 195 ; Abietis- 


canadensis, 188, 189, 193; coni- 
geneum, 146; occidentale, 30 
Caeomurus, 195 
Calamagrostis canadensis, 18, 31 
Calamovilfa longifolia, 18, 31 
Calcium, 152 
Calliospora, 282 
Callirrhoe involucrata, 18, 31, 53 
Calocera cornea, 40 
Calvatia gigantea, 330 
Calyptospora, 146; columnaris, 146, 


177, 192 
Capsella, 198 
Carduus, 23; Flodmanii, 11, 22, 23, 32 
Carex, 14,16, 21, 28, 54, 180, 199, 201; 
arctata, 9, 180, 193; aristata, 17, 31; 
brunnescens, 28; crinita, 180, -193; 
debilis Rudgei, 180, 193; deflexa, 21, 
22, 32, 181, 192; festiva, 16, 30; 
Goodenovii, 28, 33; gracillima, 14, 
204; intumescens, 32, 
180, 181, 192, 193, 199, 204; lanugi- 
nosa, 15, 30, 54, 64; pallescens, 13, 
14, 30; Pennsylvanica, 7, 9; pubes- 
cens, 14, 200, 201, 204; scoparia, 15, 
30, 181, 182, 192, 193, 199; 
siccata, 16, 31; stellulata, 9; steno- 


21, 22, 


201, 


22 
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phylla, 16, 31; stipata, 181, 193; 
stricta, 17, 31; tenella, 9; tenuis, 13, 
14, 30, 180, 201; tribuloides, 199, 
204; trichocarpa, 15, 30; trisperima, 
9, 181, 193; varia, 22 

Cassia chamaecrista, 11, 12 

Castanea dentata, 170, 171 

Castilleja, 142; integra, 142 

Catalpa, Polystictus versicolor as a 
wound parasite of, 263 

Catillaria leptocheila, 128; rosea, 
128 

Caulophyllum thalictroides, 9 

Cephalanthus occidentalis, 19, 31 

Cerastium oreophilum, 58, 65 

Cerastrum, 145 

Ceratitium, 195 

Ceriomyces communis, 98, 100; mira- 
bilis, 98, 217; oregonensis, 99, 
217; viscidus, 99; Zelleri, 99, 217 

Certain species of Puccinia and Uro- 
myces, Correlation between, 194 

Chamaedaphne calyculata, 178, 192 

Chanterel, 206; alectorolophoides, 206 ; 
behringensis, 206; bryophilus, 206; 
Chantarellus, 207; floccosus, 206; 
infundibuliformis, 206 

Cheiranthus Menziesii, 59 

Chelone glabra, 9 

Chenopodium, 198; album, 18, 19, 31, 
54, 55, 64, 179, 192, 198 

Chestnut and oak, The large leaf spot 
of, 170 

Chrysopogon avenaceus, 10 

Cicuta maculata, 178, 179, 192 

Cladonia, i32; aggregata, 132; alpes- 
tris, 132; angustata, 132; cerato- 
phylla, 132; dactylota, 132; degen- 
erans, 132; didyma muscigena, 132; 
fimbriata simplex, 132; fimbriata 
subulata, 132; Floerkeana_ inter- 
media, 132; pityrea, 132; rangifor- 
mis, 132; sylvatica, 132 

Clavaria, 271, 273, 275 

Clematis virginiana, 11 

Cleome, 54, 198; spinosa, 54, 55, 64 

Clitocybe, 4, 330 

Clitopilus abortivus, 6; Earlei, 332 

Coast, Polyporaceae and Boletaceae 
of the Pacific, 91 

Coast, The Agaricaceae of the Pacific 
—I, 205; II, 231; Ill, 204 

Coccocarpia pellita, 135; pellita cro- 
nia, 135 

Coelocaulon divergens, 153 

Coenogonium Leprieurii, 127 

Coker, W. C., Achlya DeBaryana 
Humphrey and the prolifera group, 
319; Achlya glomerata sp. nov., 325; 
& Hyman, O. W., Thraustotheca 
clavata, 87 


Coleosporium, 144; Vernoniae, 29, 33, 
57, 65 

Collybia, 4; stipitaria, 5 

Collybidium dryophilum, 164; zona- 
tum, 4 

Coltricia perennis, 92 

Comandra umbellata, 17, 31 

Combinations for tropical agarics, 
New, 33! 

Coniophora cerebella, 223 

Conocybe, 72, 74, 244, 247; angusti- 
ceps, 248; Bryorum, 247, 248; 
echinospora, 75, 332; Hypnorum, 
75, 247; lirata, 248; semilance- 
ata, 248; Sphagnorum, 248; 
tener, 74, 247 

Convallaria majalis, 11 

Coprinus, 223 ; Brassicae, 2 ; Spraguei, 5 

Cora pavonia, 140 

Coriolellus Sepium, 92, 268, 270 

Coriolus abietinus, 92; nigromargi- 
natus, 92; prolificans, 92; versicolor, 
92; washingtonensis, 92, 217 

Cornicularia loxensis, 153 

Correlation between certain species of 
Puccinia and Uromyces, 194 

Cortinarius, 72, 81, 243; cinnamomeus, 
81; mexicanus, &: ; Sintenisii, 81 

Corydalis aurea, 18; montanum, 55; 
sempervirens, 19 

Cotton bolls, Botryosphaeria on, 34 

Coursetia glandulosa, 282, 283 

Crataegus, 25, 261; cerronis, 26, 32, 
57, 62, 65; punctata, 25, 32; tomen- 
tosa, 24, 25, 32, 57, 63, 65 

Craterellus cornucopioides, 5 

Crepidopus, 207, 216; connatus, 216; 
ostreatus, 216; serotinus, 216; 
subsapidus, 216, 217 

Crepidotus, 244; calolepis, 245; fulvo- 
tomentosus, 245; Herbarum, 244; 
malachias, 245; mollis, 245; puberu- 
lus, 245; submollis, 245 

Cronartium, 144; coleopsoroides, 142; 
Quercum, 144; Quercus, 26, 33; 
ribicola, 42, 104, 143 

Crouania, 45, 47; miniata, 45 

Cryptoporus volvatus, 96 

Cultures of Ascobolus and Aleuria, 
Artificial, 218 

Cultures of heteroecious rusts, 175 

Cultures of Uredineae in 1910, 7; in 
I9II, 49 

Cummings, Clara Eaton, in Jamaica, 
An enumeration of lichens collected 
by—I, 125 

Cydonia vulgaris, 25, 26, 32, 56 


Dacryomyces, 40; deliquescens, 40 
Daedalea unicolor, 328 
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Delphinium formosum, 10; scaposum, 
11; tricorne, 11 

Descriptions of two new species, The 
genus Lamprospora, with, 45 

Dianthera, 66; americana, 66, 70 

Dianthera americana L., A black knot 
disease of, 66 

Diaporthe parasitica, 157 

Dichodium byrsinum, 133 

Dichroum, 311 

Dictyolus, 206; retirugus, 206 

Dictyophora duplicata, 167 

Dictyuchus, 87, 322; clavatus, 87 

Diplodia, 34, 36; gossypina, 34, 35 

Diploschistes scruposus, 127 

Dirca palustris, 9-12 

Disease of Dianthera americana L., 
A black knot, 66 

Diseases in the eastern states, Notes 
upon tree, 148 

Distichlis, 179 ; maritima, 202; spicata, 
12, 18, 31, 52, 54, 55, 64, 179, 192, 
198, 204 

Distribution, Oropogon loxensis and 
its North American, 152 

Dodge, B. O., Artificial cultures of 
Ascobolus and Aleuria, 218 

Doellingeria, 16; umbellata, 15 

Drosophila, 294, 302; ambigua, 304; 
appendiculata, 302; atrofolia, 303; 
californica, 304; campanulata, 
304; longipes, 303 

Dryodon, 272, 276 


Eastern states, Notes upon tree dis- 
eases in the, 148 

Edgerton, C. W., Botryosphaeria on 
cotton bolls, 34 

Elaeagnus angustifolia, 11, 13 

Eleocharis, 203; palustris, 12 

Elephantopus carolinianus, 29 

Elfvingia fasciata, 105 ; megaloma, 96 

Elymus canadensis, 11; triticoides, 39 

Enumeration of lichens collected by 
Clara Eaton Cummings in Jamaica, 


An—I, 125 
Epilobium, 177; angustifolium, 176, 
192 


Erigeron, 7, 13, 16, 22, 199; annuus, 13 


Erioderma, 135; microcarpa, 134; 
Wrightii, 134 
Eupatorium perfoliatum, 203; sero- 


tinum, 12 
Euphorbia, 202, 203; commutata, 13; 
corollata, 202; Cyparissias, 23, 24 
Eurodium repens, 279 
Euthamia, 16, 22; graminifolia, 15, 30 
Evolvulus pilosus, 28, 33 


Favolus, 317 
Festuca confinis, 27, 33 


Flammula, 250; astragalina, 251; cali- 
fornica, 253; carbonaria, 165, 256; 
decorata, 262; echinulispora, 
262; fulvella, 253; Hillii, 262; 
laeticolor, 262; lata, 262; orna- 
tula, 262; pallida, 262; penetrans, 
254; permollis, 262; sapinea, 254; 
spinulifer, 262; spumosa, 254; 
subcarbonaria, 262; subflavida, 
262; vialis, 262; viridans, 262; 
viscidissima, 262 

Fomes, 109; annosus, 96, 105; Earlei, 
109-111, 114; fraxinophilus, 
juniperinus, 109, 110, 114; Laricis, 
95, 97, 105; roseus, 97; texanus, 
109, 110, 112, 114; ungulatus, 97 

Forest trees, Notes on some western 
Uredineae which attack, 141 

Fraser, W. P., Cultures of heteroe- 
cious rusts, 175 

Fraxinus lanceolatus, 11 

Friesites, 272, 276 

Fungi, Illustrations of—X,1; XI, 
XIT, 289 

Fusarium, 104, 106; 


105; 


163; 
oxysporium, 104 


Galera, 74, 247; angusticeps, 248; 
Besseyi, 248; Bryorum, 247; cuben- 
sis, 75; echinospora, 332; grisea, 
75; Hypnorum, 75; lirata, 249; 
semilanceata, 248; simulans, 74; 
sphaerobasis, 247; Sphagnorum, 
248; tener, 74; versicolor, 247 

Gaura biennis, 15 

Geaster juniperinus, 85, 86; mar 
ginatus, 84-86; minimus, 84-86 

Geaster minimus Schw. and its rela 
tives. Notes on lowa saprophytes 
—I, 84 

Gee, W. P., & Massey, A. B., Aspergil 
lus infecting Malacosoma at high 
temperatures, 279 

Gentiana, 203 

Genus Lamprospora, with descriptions 
of two new species, The, 45 

Genus Lasiosphaeria, The, 115 

Genus Manina, The. Type studies in 
the Hydnaceae—I, 271 

Genus Steccherinum, The. Type 
studies in the Hydnaceae—II, 309 

Geopetalum, 207, 214; densifolium, 
215, 217; geogenium, 214; orego- 
nense, 215, 217; porrigems, 215; 
subsepticum, 215, 217 

Glaux maritima, 187 

Gloeophyllum hirsutum, 97 

Godronia, 123; Betheli, 123; 
123 

Gomphidius, 260, 294, 306, 308; nigri- 
cans, 306 ; oregonensis, 306 ; tomen- 
tosus, 307; vinicolor, 307, 308 


striata, 
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Graves, A. H., The large leaf spot of 
chestnut and oak, 170 
Grindelia squarrosa, 10, 19, 20, 22, 27, 


31 

Group, Achlya DeBaryana Humphrey 
and the prolifera, 319 

Gyalecta, 127; Gloeocapsa, 127 

Gymnoconia interstitialis, 53 

Gymnopilus, 244, 250, 261; califor- 
nicus, 252; carbonarius, 250, 256, 


257; decoratus, 250-252, 262; 
echinulisporus, 250, 255, 262; 
foedatus, 257; fulvellus, 253; 


Hillii, 253, 262; laeticolor, 250, 
251, 262; latus, 257, 262; orna- 
tulus, 251, 262; pallidus, 252, 
262; penetrans, 254; permollis, 
252, 262; sapineus, 254; spinu- 
lifer, 254, 262; spumosus, 254, 
256; subcarbonarius, 256, 262; 
subflavidus, 250, 252, 262; vialis, 
255, 262; viridans, 250, 257, 262; 
viscidissimus, 256, 262 
Gymnosporangium; 24, 40, 41, 50, 62, 
63, 106, 195, 197, 223; bermudianum, 
50; Betheli, 25, 32; clavariaeforme, 
24, 32, 53, 56, 64; clavipes, 24, 32; 
cornutum, 25, 32; Davisii, 25, 32; 
durum, 61, 62, 65; effusum, 50, 62, 
65; Ellisii, 50; fraternum, 50; gra- 
cilens, 63, 65; inconspicuum, 57, 64; 
juvenescens, 26, 62; juniperinum, 
57, 65; Juniperi-virginianae, 24, 
2; Kernianum, 62, 65; Libocedri, 
57, 65; Nelsoni, 26, 32, 61, 62, 65; 
nidus-avis, 25, 26, 32, 56, 64; specio- 
sum, 63; tremelloides, 57, 65 


nw 


Haematomma puniceum, 138 

Halameda, 320 

Hebeloma, 72, 82, 243; Broadwayi, 
82; cinchonense, 82; foedatum, 

57; longicaudum, 83; subincar- 
natum, &3 

Hedgcock, G. G., Notes on some west- 
ern Uredineae which attack forest 
trees, 141; & Long, W. H., Pre- 
liminary notes on three rots of juni- 
per, 109 

Hericium, 272-275; alpestre, 274, 275; 
Echinus, 274; grandis, 277; Hystrix, 
274; Notarisii, 274 

Heteroecious rusts, Cultures of, 175 

Heterothecium, 128, 129, 131 

Hevea, 102 

Hibiscus militaris, 18 

Hicoria, 121 

High temperatures, Aspergillus infect- 
ing Malacosoma at, 279 

Hordeum jubatum, 39 

Howe, R. H., Jr., Oropogon loxensis 
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and its North American distribu- 
tion, 152 

Humaria calospora, 48 

Hydnaceae, Type studies in the—lI. 
The genus Manina, 271; II. The 
genus Steccherinum, 309 

Hydnum, 274, 276, 317; abietinum, 
276; alpestre, 275; basi-asperatum, 
312, 313; Caput-medusae, 274, 275, 
277; Caput-ursi, 272, 277; conchi- 
forme, 318; coralloides, 272-276; 
croceum, 278; Daviesii, 309; decur- 
rens, 318; dichroum, 310-312, 330; 
Echinus, 274; Erinaceus, 272, 275, 
277, 330; flabelliforme, 311, 312 
glaberescens, 315; glabrescens, 312, 
315, 316; guaraniticum, 312, 313; 
hystricinum, 2 274; Hystrix, 273, 
274; laciniatum, 276 ; laeticolor, 316; 
Notarisii, 275; ochraceum, 309, 310, 
312; Persoonianum, 312; pluma- 
rium, 317, 318; plumosum, 317; pu- 
dorium, 310-312; pusillum, 313; 
ramarium, 274; ramosum, 276; 
rawakense, 312, 313, 315; reniforme, 
312; Rhois, 311, 312; rubiginosum, 

Necium Farlowii, 182, 193 

Hydrocybe, 207; albo-umbonata, 332; 
arenicola, 208, 217; aurantia, 332; 
coccinea, 208; conica, 207; con- 

stans, 208, 217; cremicolor, 209, 

Earlei, 332; flavolutea, 332; 

hondurensis, 332; rosea, 332; sub- 
caespitosa, 332; subflavida, 332; 
subminiata, 332; troyana, 332 

Hydrophyllum capitatum, 10, 11, 27, 
29, 53; Virginicum, 10, 12, 20 

Hygrophorus, 207, 209; albo-umbo- 
natus, 332; arenicola, 217; 
aurantius, 332; coccineus, 208; 
constans, 217; cremicolor, 217; 
Earlei, 332; eburneus, 209; flavo- 
discus, 6; flavoluteus, 332; fra- 
grans, 210; hondurensis, 332; 
Laurae, 210; limacinus, 210; mini- 
atus, 208; roseus, 332; rubropunc- 
tatus, 210; subcaespitosus, 332; 
subflavidus, 332; subminiatus, 
332; subpustulatus, 210; troy- 
anus, 332; variicolor, 209 

Hyman, O. W., Coker, W. 
Thraustotheca clavata, 87 

Hypholoma, 294, 302, 303, 305; am- 
biguum, 304; appendiculatum, 1, 
302; atrofolium, 303; californicum, 
304; campanulatum, 304; capnoides, 
305; cutifractum, 302; fasciculare, 
305, 306; flocculentum, 303; lacry- 
mabundum, 302; longipes, 303, 304; 
sublateritium, 302 

Hypodendrum, 72, 244, 261; 


aig; 


C.- = 


flam- 
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mans, 261; limonellum, 

oregonense, 261, 262 
Hypodermium, 101, 195 
Hyponevris, 207, 213; alneus, 213, 214 
Hypoxylon, 121; miliaceum, 121 


261; 


Illustrations of fungi—X, 1; XI, 163; 
XIT, 289 

Impatiens, 20; aurea, II, 20, 32 

Index to American mycological litera- 
ture, 160, 227, 285, 333 

Inocybe, 72, 82, 243; jamaicensis, 
82; rimosa, 4 

Inonotus dryophilus, 104; texanus, 104 

Iowa saprophytes, Notes on—I. Geaster 
minimus Schw. and its relatives, 84 

Iris, 28; versicolor, 28 

Irpiciporus, 94 

Ischnoderma fuliginosum, 92 

Isopyrum biternatum, 9, I! 


Jamaica, An enumeration of lichens 
collected by Clara Eaton Cummings 
in—I, 125 

Juncus balticus, 22, 23, 32 

Juniper, Preliminary notes on three 
rots of, 109 

Juniperus monosperma, 63, 65, 112, 113; 
sabinoides, 112, 113; scopulorum, 
25, 32; sibirica, 24, 25, 32, 56, 57, 64, 
65; utahensis, 56, 61, 62, 64, 65, 112, 
113; virginiana, 24-26, 32, 56, 62, 
64, 65, 85, 109, III 

Kalmia, 150; angustifolia, 150; lati- 
folia, 150 

Knot disease of Dianthera americana 
L., A black, 66 

Koeleria, 59, 60; cristata, 20, 31, 59 


Laccaria, 207, 211; laccata, 211; 
ochropurpurea, 211 

Lachnea scutellata, 38 

Laciniaria punctata, 9, 10, 57; scari- 
osa, 12, 20, 20, 57; spicata, 9, 10, 12 

Lactaria, 207, 289 

Lactuca canadensis, 16, 31; sativa, 16, 
31; seariola, 13 

Laetiporus speciosus, 92 

Lamprospora, 45, 47; areolata, 48; 
tuberculata, 47 

Lamprospora, with descriptions of two 
new species, The genus, 45 

Large leaf spot of chestnut and oak, 
The, 170 

Larix, 29, 188, 189; laricina, 29, 58, 
188, 189 

Lasiosphaeria, 115-117, 123; ambigua, 

22; canescens, 118; dichrodspora, 

17, 123, 124; globularis, 117, 121, 

> 


117, 
123; hirsuta, 119; hispida, 117, 119- 
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121, 123; Hystrix, 118; jamaicen- 
sis, 117, 122, 123; mucida, 117, 
118, 121, 124; multiseptata, 117, 
120, 124; newfieldiana, 117, 122, 
123; ovina, 118; Rhacodium, 
spermoides, 121; striata, 123; stri- 
gosa, 117, 118, 123; stuppea, 117, 
119, 123; terrestris, 117, 120, 124 

Lasiosphaeria, The genus, 115 

Lathyrus palustris, 13 

Leaf spot of chestnut and oak, The 
large, 170 

Lecanora, 138; pallida, 137; subfusca, 
137; varia, 138 

Lecidea, 126-131; leucoblephara, 126; 
microphyllina subgranulosa, 131 

Ledum, 26, 178; groenlandicum, 26 
33, 177, 178, 192 

Lentinus lepideus, 257 

Lenzites betulina, 97; sepiaria, 101 

Lepargyraea canadensis, 10-13 

Lepidium, 198; virginicum, 55 

Lepiota, 231, 238; adnatifolia, 237; 
agricola, 332; amianthina, 237, 
238; amplifolia, 233; aspera, 238; 
asperula, 238; brunnescens, 236; 
carcharias, 237; castaneidisca, 
232; castanescens, 234; cepaes- 
tipes, 232; concentrica, 235; cre- 
tacea, 232; cristata, 232, 233; crista- 
tella, 232; eriophora, 238; fuligi- 
nescens, 236; fulvodisca, 212; 
fumosifolia, 233; fuscosquamea, 
235; granosa, 237; granulosa, 237; 
granulosa amianthina, 238; mag- 
nispora, 237; McMurphyi, 217; 
mutata, 233; nardosmioides, 238; 
naucina, 236; petasiformis, 232; 
roseicremea, 217; roseifolia, 
235; roseilivida, 234; rubrotincta, 
237; rubrotinctoides, 236 ; rugoso- 
reticulata, 237; Sequoiarum, 233; 
subfelina, 234; subnivosa, 231 

Leptogium bullatum, 133; chlorome- 
lum, 133; foveolatum, 134; lacerum, 
133; marginellum, 133; myochroum 
tomentosum, 134; phyllocarpum, 
133; punctulatum, 133; saturninum, 
134; tremelloides, 134; tremelloides 
impresso-punctatum, 134 

Leptonia atrosquamosa, 332; cin- 
chonensis, 332; Earlei, 332; 
mexicana, 332 

Leptoniella atrosquamosa, 332; cin- 
chonensis, 332; Earlei, 332; mexi- 
cana, 332 

Leptospora, 115, 117; ovina, 118; 
spermoides, 121; strigosa, 118 

Leucomyces, 239; Mexicanus, 332 

Lewis, I. M., A black knot disease of 
Dianthera americana L., 66 


119; 
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Libocedrus decurrens, 57, 65 
Lichens collected by Clara Eaton Cum- 
mings in Jamaica, An enumeration 


of—I, 125 
Limacella, 207, 212; agricola, 332; 
fulvodisca, 212; McMurphyi, 


213, 217; roseicremea, 212, 217 

Literature, Index to American myco- 
logical, 160, 227, 285 333 

Lithospermum canescens, 10, I1 

Lobaria, 135 ; corrosa, 135; erosa, 136; 
pallida, 135; peltigera, 135; quer- 
cizans, 136 

Locellina, 244, 262; californica, 262; 
stercoraria, 262 

Long, W. H., Two new species of 
rusts, 282 

Long, W. H., Hedgcock, G. G. &, Pre- 
liminary notes on three rots of ju- 
niper, 109 

Lopadium amaurum, 131; leucoxan- 
thum, 131 

Lophodermium nervisequum, 149 

Lycopus americanus, 17, 31, 54, 64 

Lygodesmia juncea, 58, 65 

Lysimachia quadrifolia, 9, 10; terres- 
tris, 9, 12, 13, 22, 28 


Macbride, T. H., Notes on Iowa sap- 
rophytes—I. Geaster minimus Schw. 
and its relatives, 84 

Macrocalyx Nyctelea, 11, 28 

Macrophoma, 34, 103 

Mahonia Aquifolium, 11 

Malacosoma americana, 279, 280 

Malacosoma at high temperatures, 
Aspergillus infecting, 279 

Malus, 56; coronaria, 26, 56, 63, 64; 
Malus, 24, 32, 63 

Malvastrum coccineum, 52 

Manina, 271-276, 278; Caput-ursi, 
277; coralloides, 276, 330; cordi- 
formis, 272, 275, 277, 330; flagellum, 
276; Schiedermayeri, 277 

Manina, The genus. Type studies in 
the Hydnaceae—I, 271 

Marasmius, 4, 5, 157; Magnisporus, 
166; oreades, 224; Vaillantii, 167; 
viticola, 167 

Martela, 273 

Martella, 273-275 ; Echinus, 273, 274 

Massey, A. B., Gee, W. P., & Asper- 
gillus infecting Malacosoma at high 
temperatures, 279 

Medicago, 24, 56; sativa, 13, 24, 32, 
56, 64 

Medusina, 272, 275; coralloides, 276; 
patula, 272, 275, 277 

Megalospora Cummingsiae, 129; 
jamaicensis, 129; sulphurata, 129; 
versicolor, 129 
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Melampsora, 30, 146, 188, 189; alber- 
tensis, 29, 33, 58, 65; arctica, 187, 
193; Bigelowii, 189; Medusae, 1586, 
189, 193 

Melampsorella elatina, 58, 65, 145 

Melampsoropsis, 175; abietina, 26, 33, 
178, 192; Cassandrae, 178, 192; ledi- 
cola, 177, 192; Pyrolae, 183, 184, 
193 

Melanoleuca jalapensis, 332; jamai- 
censis, 332; subisabellina, 332 

Melanops Quercuum, 34 

Meriolix, 15; serrulata, 9, 15, 30, 54 

Merisma, 274 

Merulius lacrymans, 223, 327 

Metasphaeria sublanosa, 118 

Microsphaera quercina, 22 

Microphiale lutea, 127 

Mimulus ringens, 10, 12 

Monochaetia, 172; Desmazierii, 104, 
170-174, 330, 331; monochaeta, 172; 
pachyspora, 170, 331 

Monolepis Nuttalliana, 18, 19, 54 

Mucor, 88 

Muhlenbergia gracilis, 18; racemosa, 
18, 31 

Murrill, W. A., Illustrations of fungi 
—X, 1; XI, 163; XII, 289; New 
combinations for tropical agarics, 
331; Polyporaceae and Boletaceae 
of the Pacific Coast, 91; The Agari- 
caceae of the Pacific Coast—I, 205; 
II, 231; III, 294; The Agaricaceae 
of tropical North America—V, 72 

Mycelophagus Castaneae, 223 

Mycena, 72, 73; fragilis, 73; jala- 
pensis, 73, 332; mexicana, 73, 
332; praedecurrens, 165; vexans, 
168; villipes, 73; vulgaris, 165 

Mycological literature, Index to Amer- 
ican, 160, 227, 285, 333 

Myrica cerifera, 9, 10, 11, 28 

Myxosporium acerinum, 151 


Naematelia encephala, 40; nucleata, 40 

Napaea dioica, 18 

Naucoria, 72, 74, 75, 81, 243; corti- 
cola, 77; cyathicola, 77; Earlei, 
77; euthugrammus, 76; hepatici- 
cola, 78; jalapensis, 77; mon- 
tana, 78; oinodes, 76; paludosa, 
249; pectinata, 76; pediades, 76; 
pellucida, 78 ; Sacchari, 79 ; semi- 
orbicularis, 76; sideroides, 80; 
spinulifer, 79; subvelosa, 164; 
tepeitensis, 79; Underwoodii, 
80; xuchilensis, 80 

Necium Farlowii, 182, 193 

Nectria cinnabarina, 266 

New combinations for tropical agar- 
ics, 331 
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New species of rusts, Two, 282 

New species, The genus Lampro- 
spora, with descriptions of two, 45 

News and notes, 37, 101, 157, 223, 327 

Nigredo, 195, 22: 

North America, The Agaricaceae of 
tropical—V, 7 

North American distribution, 
pogon loxensis and its, 152 

Notes, News and, 37, 101, 157, 223, 
327 

Notes on Iowa saprophytes—I. Geaster 
minimus Schw. and its relatives, 84 

Notes on some western Uredineae 
which attack forest trees, 141 

Notes on three rots of juniper, Pre- 
liminary, 109 

Notes upon tree diseases in the east- 
ern states, 148 


Oro- 


Oak, The large leaf spot of chestnut 
and, 170 

Ocellularia actinotum, 126; anamor- 
phum, 126; auberianoides, 126; 
clandestina, 127; terebrata, 127 

Odontia fimbriata, 330 

Oidium, 223 

Omphalia, 165; Austinii, 
panella, 168, 250 

Omphalopsis Campanella, 168 

Onagra, 15; biennis, 15, 16, 30, 54, 
64; pallida, 53 

Onoclea, 190; sensibilis, 190, 191 

Onosmodium hispidissimum, 11; occi- 
dentale, 10 

Orchis spectabilis, 9 

Oropogon, 152, 153; loxensis, 152-154 

Oropogon loxensis and its North 
American distribution, 152 

Orton, C. R., Correlation between cer- 
tain species of Puccinia and Uro- 
myces, 194 

Otomycosis aspergillina, 279 

Oxygraphis Cymbalaria, 54, 64 

Oxytropis, 23; Lamberti, 2 


165; Cam- 


Pacific Coast, Polyporaceae and Bole- 
taceae of the, 91 

Pacific Coast, The Agaricaceae of 
the—I, 205; II, 231; III, 294 

Panicum virgatum, 12, 202, 204 

Pannaria, 134; leucosticta, 134; mo- 
lybdea, 135; rubiginosa, 134 

Panus stypticus, 77 

Parasite of catalpa, Polystictus versi- 
color as a wound, 263 

Parmelia cetrata ciliosa, 138; cetrata 
subsidiosa, 138; laevigata, 138; 
perforata, 138 

Parmeliella tryptophylla, 134 

Paxillus, 72, 243, 244; atrotomentosus, 
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244; involutus, 244; ligneus, 73; 
panuoides, 73 
Peltigera canina, 
137 

Pentstemon alpinus, 17, 31; barbatus, 
17; hirsutus, 17, 31 

Peridermium, 50, 141-146, 184, 180, 
190, 195, 282, 284; abietinum, 178; 
balsameum, 189-191; carneum, 29, 
57; Cerebrum, 26, 143, 144; colo- 
radense, 145; Conorum-Piceae, 146, 
183, 184, 193; consimile, 178; de- 
colorans, 178; delicatulum, 282, 
284; elatinum, 145; filamentosum, 
141-144; fructigenum, 150, 185, 
186; Harknesii, 143, 144; imcon- 
spicuum, 283; montanum, 144, 
284; Peckii, 186, 193; pseudo- 
balsameum, 146; stalactiforme, 142; 
Strobi, 42, 143 

Pertusaria cryptocarpa, 137; leiopla- 
cella, 137; tuberculifera, 137; velata, 
137 

Pestalozzia, 172, 331 ; monochaeta, 172 

Petalostemon purpureus, 10-12 

Phacelia heterophylla, 10 

Phaeolus sistotremoides, 93 

Phalaris arundinacea, 11 

Phialocybe, 72 

Philadelphus, 63, 64; coronarius, 62, 
63, 65 

Phlebia, 317; hydnoides, 278 

Phlox, 29; divaricata, 12, 29 


137; polydactyla, 


Pholiota, 72, 244, 258; aeruginosa, 
257; albivelata, 260; anomala, 
259; autumnalis, 330; candicans, 


259; marginata, 258; McMurphyi, 
260; oregonensis, 262; praecox, 
259; subnigra, 258; unicolor, 258; 
ventricosa, 260; washingtonen- 
sis, 259 

Pholiotina, 72 


Phoma, 106; piciena, 151; pigmen- 
tivora, 38 

Phragmidium, 194, 195, 197 

Phragmites communis, 54, 64 

Phragmopyxis, 282 

Phryma leptostachya, 9 

Phyllopsora furfuracea, 131; parvi- 
folia, 132 

Physalis, 11 

Physcia, 126; comosa, 140; hypo- 


leuca, 140; leucomela, 140 

Physcidia Wrightii, 138 

Physma byrsaeum, 133 

Picea, 26, 178, 183, 184; canadensis, 
177, 178, 183, 192, 193; Engelmanni, 
145, 146; excelsa, 151; Mariana, 26, 
33, 178, 183, 184, 192, 193; Parry- 
ana, 145; rubra, 151, 178, 192; 
sitchensis, 145 
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Pilocarpon tricholoma, 126 

Pinus, 42; chihuahuana, 146; con- 
torta, 142-144; Jeffreyi, 143; pon- 
derosa, 141, 143; radiata, 143; 
rigida, 282; sabiniana, 143; taeda, 
29, 33, 57, 65; virginiana, 26, 33, 


282, 284 

Pisum sativum, 13 

Pleurage, 116; albicans, 116; lutea, 
116 


Pleuropus abortivus, 6; Earlei, 332 

Pleurotus, 4, 207, 217; candidissimus, 
215; corticatus, 217; densifolius, 
217; dryinus, 217; geogenius, 3; 
oregonensis, 217; ostreatus, 216; 
sapidus, 159, 216; septicus, 215; 
serotinoides, 216; serotinus, 216; 
subareolatus, 217; subsapidus, 
217; subsepticus, 217 

Plicaria echinospora, 221 

Plowrightia, 70 

Pluteolus, 72, 74, 244, 246, 247; cali- 
fornicus, 246; callistus, 247; ex- 
pansus, 247; luteus, 246, 247; 
parvulus, 246; stramineus, 246; 
tropicalis, 74 

Pluteus stercorarius, 262 

Podiosoma, 195 

Polemonium, 29; reptans, 10, 12, 28, 
29, 33 

Polygala Senega, 12, 13 

Polygonatum commutatum, 11 

Polyporaceae and Boletaceae of the 
Pacific Coast, 91 

Polyporus carbonarius, 217; Car- 
neus, 109; cutifractus, 217; ele- 
gans, 93; juniperinus, 109, 110; 
oregonensis, 217; perdelicatus, 
217; Pseudotsugae, 217; sensi- 
bilis, 217; substipitatus, 217 

Polystictus abietinus, 113; versicolor, 
263, 264, 266-270; washington- 
ensis, 217 

Polystictus versicolor as a wound 
parasite of catalpa, 263 

Populus, 30, 189; acuminata, 147; 
angustifolia, 147; balsamifera, 147; 
grandidentata, 147, 188, 193; tremu- 
loides, 29, 33, 58, 65, 147; tricho- 
carpa, 147 

Poria, 113; vaporaria, 223 

Porodaedalea Pini, 97, 105 

Preliminary notes on three rots of 
juniper, 109 

Prolifera group, Achlya DeBaryana 
Humphrey and the, 319 

Psathyra, 81 

Psathyrella, 303 

Pseudotsuga, 29, 30, 58, 261, 3303 
mucronata, 29, 33, 58, 65; taxifolia, 
96 
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Psilocybe, 330 

Puccinellia airoides, 54, 64 

Puccinia, 9, 11, 14, 21, 22, 55, 56, 180, 
181, 194-197, 199, 200, 203, 204; 
Absinthii, 21, 32; albiperidia, 13 
(see page 49), 14, 15, 30 (see page 
49), 49, 180, 193, 200, 201; amphi- 


gena, 18, 31; Andropogonis, 7, 17, 
31; angustata, 7, 17, 31, 54, 64; 
angustatoides, 203; Anthoxanthi, 


11; argentata, 20, 32; Caricis, 7, 17, 
31; Caricis-Asteris, 16, 28, 30, 181, 
193, 199, 204; Caricis-erigerontis, 
199; Caricis-Solidaginis, 15, 30, 181, 
193, 199; cinerea, 54, 64; Crandallii, 
27, 33; Distichlidis, 11, 202, 204; 
Eatoniae, 61; Eleocharidis, 203; 
Ellisiana, 7, 9, 199, 200, 204; emacu- 
lata, 7; fraxinata, 7; Gentianae, 
203; graminis, 39, 107; Grossu- 
lariae, 14; see page 49 for error; 
heterantha, 203; Impatientis, 7; 
Jamesiana, 19, 31; Lithospermi, 28, 
33; Lygodesmiae, 58, 65; malva- 
cearum, 329; monoica, 61, 65; 
montanensis, 11; Muhlenbergiae, 
18, 31; opaca, 203; Opizii, 16, 31; 
Panici, 202; Pammellii, 202-204; 
Peckii, 7, 15, 30, 54, 64, 181; permi- 
nuta, 9; perplexans, 179, 192; 
Phragmites, 54, 64; poculiformis, 
9, 38, 91; pustalata, 7, 17, 3%; 
quadriporula, 28, 33; Rhamni, 11, 
18, 31; Ruelliae-Bourgaei, 203; 
Seymouriana, 19, 31; Schedon- 
nardi, 10, 53; Stipae, 19, 31, 59; 
subnitens, 18, 31, 52, 54-56, 64, 198, 
204; tosta, 10, 52; Triseti, 59; uni- 
porula, 201, 204; universalis, 16, 
31; vexans, 7; virgata, 10 

Puccinia and Uromyces, Correlation 
between certain species of, 194 

Pucciniastrum agrimoniae, 191; arc- 
tium, 190, 191; minimum, 184, 186, 
193; Myrtilli, 186; pustulatum, 176, 
177, 192 

Pulicaria, 23 

Pyrola, 183, 184; americana, 184, 193; 
elliptica, 184, 193 

Pyropolyporus Earlei, 111 ; Everhartii, 
104; igniarius, 97, 104; juniperinus, 
110; texanus, I12 

Pyrus communis, 25, 63 

Pyxine picta, 139 


Quercus Ilex, 172; nigra, 331; Prinus, 
103; rubra, 26, 33, 170, 172, 331 
linearis, 


Ramalina denticulata, 138; 


138; usneoides, 138 
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Ranunculus abortivus, 61; acris, 179, 
192 

Razoumofskya cryptopoda, 142 

Relatives, Geaster minimus Schw. and 
its. Notes on Iowa saprophytes— 


I, 84 

Resupinatus, 207, 214; atrocoeru- 
leus, 214 

Rhamnus, 11; alnifolia, 11, 18, 31; 


cathartica, 11 

Rhododendron, 150; arborescens, 150; 
calendulaceum, 150; canadense, 150; 
canescens, 150; catawbiense, 150; 
nudiflorum, 150; maximum, 150; 
viscosum, 150 

Rhodora, 184, 
193 

Rhyncospora, 203 

Ribes, 14, 42, 180, 200, 201 ; Cynosbati, 
9, 13, 30, 58, 180, 200; floridum, 28; 
oxyacanthoides, 180, 193; prostra- 
tum, 180, 193 

Ricasolia subdissecta, 136 

Riddle, L. W., An enumeration of 
lichens collected by Clara Eaton 
Cummings in Jamaica—I, 125 

Rinodina Conradi, 139; exigua, 139; 
sophodes exigua, 139 

Roestelia hyalina, 50; transformans, 
63 

Rostkovites granulatus, 100 

Rots of juniper, Preliminary notes on 
three, 109 

Rubus, 190, 191; allegheniensis, 53 

Rudbeckia laciniata, 9, 12, 13, 28; tri- 
loba, 9-11 

Ruellia, 203 

Rumex, 196; crispus, 54, 64 

Russula, 207, 289; 291; foetens, 292; 
emetica, 290; Mariae, 290, 293; 
obscura, 291; rubriochracea, 293 ; 
sericeonitens, 290; stricta, 166; 
sulcatipes, 291; uncialis, 292 

Rusts, Cultures of heteroecious, 175 

Rusts, Two new species of, 282 

Ryssospora, 72 


185; canadense, 184, 


Salicornia, 
192 

Salix, 147; amygdaloides, 147; Beb- 
biana, 147; cordata lutea, 147; cor- 
data Mackenziana, 147; discolor, 
188, 193; fluviatilis, 147; laevigata, 
147; lasiandra, 147; lasiandra cau- 
data, 147; lucida, 147; nigra, 147; 
Nuttallii, 147; rostrata, 188; sessi- 
folia, 147 

Sambucus racemosa, 180 

Saprolegnia asterophora, 326 

Saprophytes, Notes on lIowa—TI. 
Geaster minimus Schw. and its rela- 
tives, 84 


179; europaea, 179, 187, 
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Sarcobatus, 198; vermiculatus, 54 

Schedonnardus paniculatus, 10, 53 

Schizophyllum, 213; commune, 213; 
Egelingianum, 214; exiguum, 214; 
fasciatum, 213; flabellare, 214; 
mexicanum, 214; multifidum digi- 
tatum, 214; pavonium, 214; pusil- 
lum, 214; umbrinum, 213, 214 

Schizophyllus, 213 

Scirpus atrovirens, 17, 31; campestris 
paludosus, 178, 192; cyperinus, 54, 
64; fluviatilis, 179; paludosus, 178; 
validus, 179 

Scutiger oregonensis, 93, 217; re- 
tipes, 93 

Seaver, F. J., The genus Lamprospora, 
with descriptions of two new spe- 
cies, 45; The genus Lasiosphaeria, 
115 

Senecio Douglasii, 9, 11; 
20, 28, 31 

Septoria ochroleuca, 104, 170 

Sidalcea oregana, 10, 22, 53 

Sitanion longifolium, 18, 31 

Smilax hispida, 18, 31 

Solidago, 7, 16, 22, 181, 199; bicolor, 
181, 192; caesia, 9; canadensis, 9, 
13, 15, 19, 21, 31; graminifolia, 181, 
192, 193; lanceolata, 15; nemoralis, 
15, 2!; rigida, 10; rugosa, 15, 21, 
32, 181, 193 

Some western Uredineae which at- 
tack forest trees, Notes on, 141 

Sorbus, 25; americana, 25, 32, 57, 65; 
aucuparia, 57, 63 

Spartina, 11, 12, 186, 201; cynosu- 
roides, 12, 29; glabra alterniflora, 
186, 187, 193; gracilis, 201, 
204; Michauxiana, 12, 19, 29, 31, 33, 
186, 187, 193, 201; patens, 12, 186, 
187, 193 

Spaulding, Perley, Notes upon tree 
diseases in the eastern states, 148 

Species of Puccinia and Uromyces 
Correlation between certain, 194 

Species of rusts, Two new, 282 

Species, The genus Lamprospora, with 
descriptions of two new, 45 

Spergularia canadensis, 179, 186, 187, 
193 

Sphaeria canescens, 
119; globularis, 121; 
hispida, 119; mucida, 118; muta- 
bilis, 118; orthotricha, 119; ovina, 
115, 117, 118; Rhacodium, 119, 121; 
spermoides, 121; strigosa, 118; sub- 
lanosa, 118; terrestris, 120 

Sphaerophorus compressus, 126 

Sphaeropsis, 34, 36; tumefaciens, 329 

Spongipellis sensibilis, 93, 217 

Sporobolus asperifolius, 10, 52; neg- 
lectus, 13 


lugens, 11, 








202, 


118; emergens, 
hirsuta, 119; 
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Steccherinum, 309, 317; adustulum, 
313; basi-badium, 314; di- 
chroum, 310, 311; laeticolor, 
316, 318; Morgani, 315, 316; mul- 
tifidum, 317, 318; ochraceum, 310- 
312, 317, 318; Peckii, 314, 315; 
pusillum, 313; quercinum, 277; 
rawakense, 312, 313, 315; Rhois, 
310, 311, 314 

Steccherinum, The genus. Type studies 
in the Hydnaceae—II, 309 

Steironema, 12, 202; ciliatum, 12, 29, 
201 

Stellaria graminea, 187; media, 187 

Stereocaulon cornutum, 133; pityri- 
zans, 133; ramulosum, 133 

Stereum purpureum, 105 

Stevens, N. E., Polystictus versicolor 
as a wound parasite of catalpa, 263 

Sticta, 135; aurata, 136; crocata, 136; 
crocata leucosticta, 136; damae- 
cornis, 136; damaecornis elongato- 
laciniata, 136; damaecornis sinu- 
osa, 136; dissecta, 135; dissecta 
corrosa, 135; erosa, 136; Fendleri, 
135; Mougeotiana, 136; peltigera, 
136; quercizans, 137; tomentosa, 
137; Weigelii, 137 

Stipa, 19, 31, 59, 60; spartea, 19, 31; 
viridula, 59 

Strobilomyces strobilaceus, 99 

Stropharia, 294, 300, 305; aeruginosa, 
300; bilamellata, 302; longistri- 
ata, 301; magnivelaris, 301; semi- 
globata, 2, 300, 301 ; semigloboides, 
301; stercoraria, 300, 301 

Studies in the Hydnaceae, Type—I. 
The genus Manina, 271; II. The 
genus Steccherinum, 309 

Suedia, 179; maritima, 179 

Suillellus luridus, 100, 163 

Symphoricarpos oreophilus, 28; pau- 
ciflorus, 10; racemosus, 10-12, 20, 
27, 33 


Tachaphantium, 40 

Tapinia, 72, 243, 244; lignea, 73; 
panuoides, 244 

Teloschistes flavicans, 139 

Temperatures, Aspergillus infecting 
Malacosoma at high, 279 

Thalictrum dioicum, 9; polygamum, 10 

Thalloidima, 131 

Thelephora, 317; multifida, 317 

Thelotrema, 126; concretum, 127 

Thraustotheca, 87, 88; clavata, 87 

Thraustotheca clavata, 87 

Three rots of juniper, Preliminary 


notes on, 109 
Thuya, 95; plicata, 92 
Tissa canadensis, 11, 12, 19, 21, 55 


Tonina janeirense, 131 

Trametes Pini, 145; Sepium, 268 

Tree diseases in the eastern states, 
Notes upon, 148 

Trees, Notes on some western Ure- 
dineae which attack forest, 141 

Tremella, 40 

Tricella, 282; acuminata, 282 

Tricholoma jalapensis, 332; jamai- 
censis, 332; subisabellina, 332 

Trifolium, 24; medium, 24, 56; pra- 
tense, 13, 24, 56; repens, 24, 56 

Trillium cernuum, 11 

Triphragmium, 195 

Trisetum, 59-61; majus, 11, 59, 65; 
subspicatum, 59, 60, 65 

Tropical agarics, New combinations 
for, 331 

Tropical North America, The Agarica- 
ceae of—V, 72 

Tsuga, 184, 185, 189, 191; canadensis, 
150, 176, 177, 182, 184-186, 188, 
189, 191, 193; Ciniastrum minimum, 
185; heterophylla, 95; Pattoniana, 
119 

Tubaria, 244, 249, 259; brevipes, 250; 
contraria, 249; deformata, 249; 
Eucalypti, 249; furfuracea, 249; in- 
quilina, 249; pallescens, 249; pellu- 
cida, 79; tenuis, 249 

Two new spccies of rusts, 282 

Two new species, The genus Lampro- 
spora, with descriptions of, 45 

Type studies in the Hydnaceae—I. The 
genus Manina, 271; II. The genus 
Steccherinum, 309 

Tyromyces caesius, 94; carbonarius, 
94, 217; chioneus, 94; cutifractus, 
94, 217; guttulatus, 95; perdelica- 
tus, 95, 217; Pseudotsugae, 95, 
217; semipileatus, 96; semisupinus, 
96; substipitatus, 96, 217 


Urceolaria, 127 

Uredineae in 1910, Cultures of, 7 

Uredineae in 1911, Cultures of, 49 

Uredineae which attack forest trees, 
Notes on some western, 141 

Uredinopsis, 190, 191; mirabilis, 190, 
191; Phegopteridis, 191 ; Osmundae, 
1g! 

Uredo, 194, 195, 197; Bigelowii, 147; 
Fabae, 194; Medusae, 147; Oxy- 
tropi, 23 

Uromyces, 12, 14, 21, 22, 55, 56, 179, 
186, 194-197, 199, 201, 203, 204, 
223; Astragali, 23, 32; acuminatus, 
29, 33, 201, 202, 204; caricina, 22, 
199; cucullatus, 203; Eleocharidis, 
12, 203; graminicola, 12, 202, 204; 
Junci, 22, 32; Medicaginis, 24, 32, 
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56, 64; Peckianus, 12, 55, 56, 64, 
179, 192, 198, 204; pedatatus, 200, 
204; perigynius, 21, 22, 32, 181, 192, 
199, 204; plumbarius, 203; Rhyn- 
cosporae, 203; Ruelliae, 203 ; Scirpi, 
178, 179, 192; Spartinae, 12, 186, 
187, 193; Sspeciosus, 203; Sporoboli, 
13; Solidagini-Caricis, 22; uniporu- 
lus, 14, 201, 204 

Uromyces, Correlation between cer- 
tain species of Puccinia and, 194 

Urtica gracilis, 17, 28, 31 

Usnea angulata, 138; ceratina, 
dasypoga, 139; florida, 139; laevis, 
139; plicata, 139 

Ustilago esculenta, 104 

Uvularia grandiflora, 10, 11 


138; 


Vaccinium, 146; canadense, 186; 
pennsylvanicum, 177, 186, 192 
Vaginata, 231, 239; farinosa, 3; vagi- 


nata, 239; velosa, 239 

Vagnera stellata, 11 

Venenarius, 231, 239; bivolvatus, 
241; calyptratoides, 241; calyp- 
tratus, 241, 242; mexicanus, 332; 
muscarius, 240, 243; ocreatus, 240; 


pantherinoides, 242, 262; phal- 
loides, 240; praegemmatus, 243, 
262; solitarius, 240; umbrini- 
discus, 242, 262 
Vernonia, 29; crinita, 29, 
tea, 57, 65 
Verticillium, 104 
Viburnum, 318 e 
Viola, 199, 200; septentrionalis, 11 
Viorna Douglasii, 11 


33; gigan- 


Vitis, 34 

Volvaria Bakeri, 232; cubensis, 
332; Earlei, 332; jamaicensis, 
332 


Volvariopsis Bakeri, 332; cubensis, 
332; Earlei, 332; jamaicensis, 332 


Western Uredineae which attack for- 
est trees, Notes on some, 141 

Wound parasite of catalpa, Polystic- 
tus versicolor as a, 263 


Xanthoxylum americanum, 10, 52, 53 


uw 


Zexmenia, 203 
Zizania latifolia, 104 





